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x DO not believe that there is an Englishman 
with a heart so callous, an understanding so de¬ 
praved, or a mind so indifferent to the legitimate 
and constitutional succession to the throne, of 
this my country, as not to have felt the deepest 
emotions of sorrow «*nd sympathy, for the forlorn, 
neglected and unhappy condition of the Princess 
of Wales ; the true and acknowledged wife of 
Your Royal Highness. Nor any considerate 
person who has not been truly sensible that the 
situation in which Her Royal Highness has been 
placed, is of all others, the most likely to encou¬ 
rage malice, excite slander, and induce the busy, 
the interested, and the venal, to promulgate re¬ 
ply vis, at om;e calculated to destroy the peace and 
reputation of Her Royal Highness; to infuse the 
most poisonous doubts in the minds of the peo- • 
pie, and spread the most pernicio.us alarms. 
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throughout the country. That such fee’ings, 
such doubts, and such alarms, are very general;— 
That what is ridiculously called “ a delicate in¬ 
vestigation," has been made. Your Royal High¬ 
ness is not to be told; but every friend to the 
House of Hanover, to the constitution of England, 
at all acquainted with the sufferings of an unpro¬ 
tected, and I BELIEVE innocent Lady, under 
a most grievous and infamous charge expects, 
and if he be an Englishman has a right, to be 
told the causes that have produced such extraor¬ 
dinary effects. 

But before I call upon the honour, the justice, 

the humanity of Your Royal Highness, to stand 

forward as the vindicator and protector of Her 

Royal Highness, or take the liberty of observing 

what would have been the duty of any man whose 

wife had been so defamed and accused, but more 

particularly the duty of Your Royal Highness, 

relatively circumstanced as you arc- with the 

Princess ; and before I ask from Your Royal 

* 

■Highness, every proper, candid, and satisfactory 
informationj. I will, in a few words, bring back to 



yoijr recollection, your union with and separa¬ 
tion from Her Royal Highness. 

In whatever light her situation be viewed, 
grief and commiseration afflict and ,swell the 
heart; whatever allowances be made for the un¬ 
natural manner of Royal marriages, for the pas¬ 
sions of human nature, or for the disappointed 
pecuniary expectations of your Royal Highness: 

( for I believe, either a great personage, or the late 
Premier, or both, did not keep so good faith with 
you as was expected;) yet with all these allow¬ 
ances, the treatment of Her Royal Highness will 
not raise the English in the estimation of Europe, 
nor increase the catalogue of Your Royal High¬ 
ness’s virtues, by the fidelity, tenderness, confi¬ 
dence and protection, you have extended towards 
her Royal Highness. You first beheld her a beau¬ 
tiful exotic, transplanted from her native soil to 
this country, in the bloom of youth, in the full 
season of life, of health and joy, here in this 
rich, and fertile land, under the sunshine of Your 
Royal Highness’^ affection and fond care, to take % 
root, and spread the branches of Your Royal line, 
to latest posterity. 
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Such was the appearance to you, such tlie^ho-* 
nourable and flattering prospect to Her Royal 
Highness. The nation saw your union with joy, 
and hailed the event, as one nearest to the heart 
of our gracious King; made, therefore, more 
grateful to the heart of his people, and as likely 
to keep dismissed from Your Royal Highness, 
the whole herd of gamblers, jockeys, butfoons, 
blasphemers, and profligates; a herd which too 
frequently, always disgracefully, and often fatally 
becomes the associates, confidents, and advisers of 
Princes and great men. Another beneficial con¬ 
sequence was anticipated, by the moral and deco- 
rot; part of community, that it would terminate, 
as decency and propriety demanded it should, 
the open and undisguised intercourse you then 
had, with the wife of an Earl, your neighbour; 
and prevent the renewal of a long continued, no¬ 
torious, and dangerous intimacy, with a lady 
whose season of life, and religious tenets, did not 
the better qualify her for Your Royal Highness’^ 
bosom friend. How far Your Roy al Highness was 
^deceived by the appearance of .the Ptincess, or 
defeated by the non-performance of those pro- 
mi-es, which are supposed to have been made, to 



relieve your then embarrassments, I know not, 

« * 

but I am sure the public are greatly disappoint¬ 
ed in the expectations they had formed ooi your 
marriage ; no one of the benelicial effects, tlvey 
so fondly and vainly hoped, has followed ; they 
sec Your Royal Highness continue the same 
course oflife, with the same connections. With 
sorrow, and stronger, much stronger sensations, 
they remember that your marriage was scarcely 
solemnized, before you were separated ; no rea¬ 
son assigned, no accusation urged, no misconduct 
imputed to your wife as the cause, but a total se¬ 
paration must be, and to make it perpetual, by 
cutting off any possible chance of meeting, a dis¬ 
tinct establishment must be had for Her Royal 
Highness, at a considerable distance from your 
own. 

Her Royal Highness, then, understands she is to 
•reside, and she does so, at Blackheath.-r-Up to 
thjs period. Your Royal Highness and the public, 
will recoiled no allegation is made against the 
Princess, nor any suspicion of improper conduct 

upon her part, nor any reason for your separation 

• * 

made known. I admit that you were not then 
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bound upon any principle to communicate the 
cause; the nation was not more concerned, than 
in the discord, quarrel or separation, of any pri¬ 
vate man and his wife, except in the example, 
which was likely to be the more contagious, as 
being set by so illustrious a couple ; this, how¬ 
ever to be regretted, furnished not a right in the 
public to be told why you were separated. 

I believe Your Royal Highness will find the 
cause, the real and ostensible i ausc in the recon¬ 
ciliation which had just then taken place between 
Your Royal Highness, and a most venerable lady 
of great dexterity, with the experience of a very 
long life to assist her ; and I am told, of some 
accomplishments: by what caprice of taste, by 
what fancy or desire on your part, could you 
possibly be influenced to abandon a young, love¬ 
ly and most interesting female, whose person had 
all the charms of novelty to you, for a lady “ well 
stricken in years,” who had long survived every 
appearance of loveliness; and *vho in person had 
become so huge, as to cease to be interesting to 
^all except the chairmen who had the honour to 
carry her ! Add to all which. Your Royal High- 



ness had been long before upon very familiar 
terms with this lady ; passion for a new object, 
therefore, could not mislead you.—Besides, 
Your *\oyaI Highness was thirty-six years of age, 
a H newly married ; a lime of life, and a situation 
v-u.-h preclude impetuosity and license, or at 
l 'isi leave no excuse for either. 

' r ou>- Koval Highness wanted not domestic 
advi: \ nor any worldly admonition, Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan wa, always rvidy ; in his wisdom, honesty, 
morality, and his punctilious exactness. Your 
Royal Highness, the whole world might confide, I 
doubt not, as those who have confided in him 
best can tell you; besides which he loved strong 
liquors, and could pass night after night in de¬ 
stroying his health, impairing his faculties, or in 
any other intemperance; for council therefore, 
you need not have gone to this lady. Had a safe, 
obsequious, insipid, humble companion been ne¬ 
cessary, the sojt and specious j\lac Mahon was al¬ 
ways care fid to be at your elbow : had* a Matron 
been required, the lady was qualified and ready. 
Staid habits, a grave aspect, and steady time of 
life, are considered the exterior requisites for a 


c 
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nurse; her kindness, feeling, and attention, you 
can speak to. Your Royal Highness will excuse 
me, but you remind me of a man, who wept on 
his wedding night, because he was told he must 
sleep from his mother; for in no other way can I 
account for your return to the faded beauties of 
tJiis Roman antiquity. When the fire is extin 
guished,who would rake up the ashes ? To be sure 
it is possible, that the lady in question may have 
been a disciple of Doctor Ilawes, and under his 
tuition, studied the benevolent exertions of the 
Humane Society, in the restoration of life, after 
the suspension of its functions. Exertions, 
which from their consequences, have a solid claim 
on the gratitude and admiration of mankind : this 
has probably led the lady to consider a method of 
reviving female beauties and attractions ; and if 
she can impart the secret of such an art, she will 
have established a claim equally strong, on the 
gratitude and admiration of all Woman kind. 

The Humane Society must, however, be owned 
e inferior to the lady ; they extend their science 
stfid bestow their labour successfully, on objects 
whose vital powers arc not altogether extinct, but 
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she is supposed capable of going farther, and to 
renovate youth, restore beauty, to resuscitate 
charms, re-invigorate the human frame, bring 
back the bloom of health and life, aud re-convey 
the bright and vivid stream of circulation to each 
dark, tinged, shrivelled artery, and to each linger¬ 
ing labouring vein.—Let the Humane Society 
‘'hide its diminished head!” they succeed 
only within a limited time, some twenty-five mi¬ 
nutes or rather more ; she commands success at 
any distance of time, twenty-five years, or rather 
less:—their arts fail altogether, if nature be no- 
longer capable of sensation ; her powers extend 
to bring dead nature back to life, age to youth, de¬ 
cay to bloom,torpor to passion,and what is yet more 
rare, in the happy and astonishing art or magic, of 
fixing the inconstant, of imparting stabili ty, and 
persevering attention to persons,whose friendships 
or attachments had not too frequently been en¬ 
riched by such obsolete qualities. Unparalleled 
greatness! stupendous agency! an individual, 
and that a‘female, to rival, to excel the Humane 
Society 

The pt — __power and its efficacy, are es¬ 

tablished in herself—J will, therefore, suggest a 
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new field of action for her, and in the rcqucrt I 
am about to make, lam joined by every protestant 
man, by every innocent woman,—we all earnestly 
hope th.e lady will become the Abbess or Patroness 
of the Society for female Reform : would Your 
Royal Highness condescend to second our pe¬ 
tition, our thanks would be yours; and you might- 
easly determine the resolution of the lady to as¬ 
sume the office: while her heart, grateful for 
such unexpected means of acquiring new fame, 
might acquit the obligation by whispering in the 
ear of Your Royal Highness, that your name and 
patronage would greatly contribute to the ob¬ 
jects of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

With such a Lady Abbess for the one, and with 
Your Royal Highness as Patron for the other, 
united with the example of both, how virtuous 
and noble would our next generation be! Imagi¬ 
nation warms at the felicitous and glowing pros¬ 
pect : chastity and virtue for th* girls ; unsullied 
honour, honesty to a scruple, and digfinied sense 
, f or the boys. Religion, to be surfe, that is an ob¬ 
stacle, but the lady will perhaps think religion a 
mere form ; if so, the compromise will easly fol- 
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14isc ♦lie word form because it is generally be¬ 
lieved, though 1 hope without foundation, that 
she did by the form of a marriage, affect to satisfy 
the uneasiness of her conscience, at the alarming 
thought of sexual intrtrourse, until it was sanc¬ 
tioned by a due solemnization of the rites of ma¬ 
trimony ; and it was very confidently asserted that 
she maintained her resolution untill the form of a 
mock marriage had taken place, a marriage which 
she knew to be contrary to law, a mere nullity 
as applied to herself, and a most fatal privation 
to the other actor in the farce; at present it de¬ 
serves no other name; how seriously it may ul¬ 
timately be, I will not presume to hint, but l 
have in my heart enough of regard for the infatu¬ 
ated husband, to caution him against one in his 
own family. I do believe there is one that would 
make the subject on any occasion, not “a delicate 
investigation,” for although there may be peace 
between two of th*e brothers, it is without a radi¬ 
cal reconciliation. I hope the priest who offici¬ 
ated is pensioned, and dismissed the land, I trust 
there was not a wifness, and that there is neither re¬ 
cord nor document to be procured to ^>rove the* 
marriage.—I pity the husband in this instance, he 
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was young, enamoured, and his passion 0 inflamed 
by resistance ; for the lady knew how to play all 
the game, and practised all she knew. 

Youth did not precipitate her into an heedless 
engagement; nor was she influenced by any pas¬ 
sion, except ambition or avarice ; she made her¬ 
self despicable by her motives. Had she loved the 
man, she had waved a marriage, and not insisted, 
on a ceremony which subjected him to the forfei¬ 
ture of his birth-right: I could have then par¬ 
doned that act which I must now condemn ; it 
was a vile, unfeeling bargain made, under the 
mask of conscientiousness and feminine delicacy, 
when in reality, she looked only to the gratifica¬ 
tion of her pride; while she secured to herself the 
accomplishment of any wish, however inordinate, 
by placing her husband with such unfair dexterity 
compleatly within her power ; for she wdl under¬ 
stood the pains, penalties, and'disabilities, which 
hung in terrorem over him, if ever proclamation 
of this marriage should be ma Je. These penalties 
may excite in his mind.apprehensions which may 
account f«r his unremitted attentions to the lady, 
who after £11 is a wonderful lady, and I doubt not 
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Your Royal Highness will consider her entitled 
to some mark of your Royal favour ; for example, 
a patent for reanimating the examinatc charms of 
the fair sex, would be an invaluable right, and 
Your Royal Highness could grant it without dif¬ 
ficulty, when you should pass to the throne of 
Great Britain ; an accession I pray to God to avert, 
only because it presupposes the demise of Your 
Royal Highness’s father, our gracious King, a 
being in whom the nation most implicitly relies ; 
in him we behold an affectionate and attached 
husband, diligently and tenderly performing all 
the duties of that character. The friend, the pro¬ 
tector of his wife, and the defender of her honor ; 
upright in his conduct, and moral in his actions ; 
temperate in his living, and just, and honest in 
his dealings; exact in his payments, a fond and 
indulgent father, pious without hypocrisy, and 
attentive to the forms of religion without parade 
or ostentation. Such His Majesty appears to his 
people, such are the moral qualities of your fa¬ 
ther ; few sons have had the happiness and advan¬ 
tage of such an axample ; and few examples have 
been honoured with so close an imitation. The 
King has never polluted his Royal bed, by pro- 
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miscuous intercourse, or rartk and barefaced adul¬ 
tery; he has never degraded his dignity by mixing 
with the lowest men, with black legs, and profli¬ 
gates; he has never outraged nature and society 
by enormous gluttony, and public brutal intoxi¬ 
cation ; we have not seen him by a wild career of 
profusion and of expence, reduced to such mor- 
tifyingdistress,as to excite both pity and co; tern of; 
there is no instance in which he has descended 
to borrow money of a tradesman to pay the debt 
of a mistress, nor indeed can any objection be 
alleged against His Majesty, for not fully and 
rigidly discharging every moral relation, as a 
husband, a father, and a man. 

With this conviction upon my mind. Your 
Royal Highness will readily understand, it is only 
on account of Your Royal Father’s virtues, that 
I deprecate his demise and your succession, in 
which I am sure your filial aflection most fer¬ 
vently joins me, and the whole nation. I have 
to apologise, for-leaving Her Royal Highness so 
long at Blackheath unnoticed and disregarded; 
but I haveonerely followed the example of Your 
Royal Highness, and that of the greatest part of 
the Royal Family. 
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I know not if I have truly or satisfactorily 
accounted to Your Royal Highness, or to the 
world, for your separation ; but I come to speak 
of the mysterious, private Commission of In¬ 
quiry, upon the conduct of Her Royal Highness; 
upon the right that every Englishman has to 
know the result of that inquiry, supposing it to 
proceed on any allegation of conjugal infidelitv 
in the Princess; of the duty you owe to Ilcr 
Royal Highness, to protect her as her husband ; 
of the dulv incumbent on vou towards vour child ; 
and, harsh as the word may sound to a Royal car, 
of the duty you owe to the public, in conse¬ 
quence of the accusation. 

First, as to the private commission : secret in¬ 
quisitions are repugnant to the British constitu¬ 
tion, and not consistent with the spirit of our 
laws ; our temples of worship, and our courts of 
’justice, are, and /aught to be alike open to all 
persons. Reason and right demand they should 
be : the supreme couit of Parliament>proceeds 
upon the stflne principle. The commission or¬ 
dered by His Majesty, docs not proceed upon the 

• .. * 

same principle ; it is close, it ts private, it is di- 
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they are attached to your family ; not because it 
is Your Royal Highness's family, but your parti¬ 
cular family has become areal part,, an essential 
principle in the constitution : and here springs 
the right of every Englishman to be satisfied as 
to the result of the inquiry, that no doubt should 
remain about the legitimacy of the person to pos¬ 
sess the throne.—Nor can a higher compliment, 
ora more endearing proof be given to Your 
Royal Highness’ family, by my countrymen, than 
their anxiety to preserve the illustrious race of 
His Majesty in its pure, unmixed, and Royal de¬ 
scent; to guard against the possibility of a dis¬ 
puted title, the horrors of civil war, or the re¬ 
newal of the bloody contests in the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, by the representatives of the 
Houses of Brunswick and Hanover. 

1 cannot imagine that it will be attempted to 
withhold any part of the communication from the 
public, nor contended that the right is not in the 
people to r 4iave it ; for if that right be deaied, a 
monkey or any other animal, any rtian’s child, 
‘may be invested with legal authority, the reins 

• C 

at Government be transferred, and the good pco- 
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pie of England, be without right to inquire or 

• • 

means of rediess, except by their own energies, ' 
and by their resolution to forego the constitu¬ 
tion altogether, rather Upn submit to such an in- . 
suit. For who can foresee to what lengths the 
affirmative of the proposition may go.—It is pos¬ 
sible that the next Heir Apparent may be a 
prince inoculated (for through Your Royal 
Highness he will not have such qualities naturally) 
with the true spirit of dissoluteness ; filled with 

base and bad passions, unmindful of the duties of 

\ • * 
his high rank, and low and corrupt and debauched 

in all his pleasures:—let us suppose him with a 
person,which at once bespeaks him the voluptuary 
and the sot ; he sees a theatrical female who shall 
have been the delight and admiration of the town, 
as a singer and actress too, but whose sweet voice 
is broken by perpetually and copiously drinking, 
and whose elegant and beautiful person is de-. 
stroyed by the yuinous effects of strong liquors, 
.with a polluted stomach and a tainted breath : 
such an actress Your Royal Highn^bs niay re¬ 
member IStelyilied. The-next Heir Apparent, 
inflamed by appetites grossly indulged, conceits 
what he may call a freak for such a woman ;• the 
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Answer a fool according to his Jolly, lest he 
j lewise in his own conceit. 


Solomon. 




PREFACE. 


Be not alarmed, gentle reader^! It is not roy 
intuition to dissect the Corporeal Substance 
of Dr. Tv tier and thus prematurely deprive 
society of so bright au ornament, but the 
“ Substance of a Discourse in vindication of 
the Divinity of our Lord,’’ just published by 
him, and distinguished for that strength of ar¬ 
gument, depth of research, and fertility of inven- 
ti m, which have ever characterized the produc¬ 
tions of this extraordinary writer. With these 
views of its merits, it may be permitted me, 
without incurring the imputation of improper 
motives,to express my opinion that it is deficient 
in thatclear and methodical arrangement which 
is necessary to render its excellencies access¬ 
ible or even aoparent to the majority of his 
readers; and the object therefore which I pro¬ 
pose to myself in the subsequent pasres, is to 
resolve it into its constituent pans or first prin¬ 
ciples, in order that the public may enjoy the 
full benefit of his investigations, and may per¬ 
ceive how.mt^h they are indebted at once to ; 
the glowimr cjloquence of his tongue, j^nd to the 
masterly efforts of his pen. 

Such an it. is hoped, will he accept¬ 

able to all parti'eV-*^) the Doctor himself—to 
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his professed adherents—and to the Unitarian# 
atrair.: t whom his labours are directed. That it 
will please die Doctor himself is argued from 
the consideration that it will flatter his known 
vanity to have afforded a text which others 
make it their business to comment upon and 
illustrate. That it will please his professed 
adherents is supposed on the ground that 
they will here obtain the marrow and cream 
of his system without the tedium of protract¬ 
ed attention or the effort of continuous 
thought; without which it would otherwise be 
impossible even lor them ,—not to speak of 
others more renowned for obtuseness of intel¬ 
lect—to extract a single idea from the Doc¬ 
tor's magniloquence. That it will pie ase the 
Unitarians is certain because they are fully 
convinced—no matter upon what insufficient 
grounds—that the more pertinaciously Trini- 
tariauism, and especially such Triuitariatiism 
is pressed upon the public attention, the more 
irresistible will be the rebound of the good 
sense and rational redgiou of the present age. 

Je-v-mv Carver* 

v Calcutta, June G, 1823. 



DISSECTION 


OF 



4t irufcstanrc/s 

Credo, quin impossible eat 

Tertullian. 


The first part of Dr. Tv tier’s “ Substance*' 
which presents itself for Dissection is the Pre¬ 
face, and as it contains some hijrhlv interesting: 
matter, it would be altogether unpardonable 
to pass it by without adequate notice. 

1. The Doctor, with a view, no doubt, to 
conciliate the prejudices of his hearers and 
readers, hasjfcquired try lonsj study and in¬ 
dustry a wonderful facility in the employ^ 
-merit of the'ojdinarv expressions of 
and polUene^ Of this various proofs mi” lit 
be adduce^ cm' instance like all other great 
orators ami ’authors, he uses a phrase of this 
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enoth'h.-g tendency at the very commencement 
of his book.''-. He info-ms u* that in tne 
course of th° yeir 10 21, soi"e ! -Urns or a very 
blnsph mews tendency'' 1 were, printer! i » the 
columns of = lie Cabuut Snortiy 

after he sneaks of th : Infidel T nets' an i 

“ heretical doctrines' of Uuitaiun And at 
page 12 iu a I'.-autiful climax, asd in the most 
pathetic laiuru ige, he warns his read* rs gainst 
‘•the spirit which has successively shewn itsea in 
th-* heresy of Anus, the blasphemy of Mahomet, 
and -h * infidel tenets of '■'ocintis and the u» - 
dern IJnitari ns.’’ It must be admitted in¬ 
deed* f!< tt t.sese mellow strains occur much 
less frequently in the pr illed “ Substance** 
th n in the preached “ Discourse,’ but btnot 
this be un ierstoo I to the Doctor’s di«ad van¬ 
tage. He w ishonourably apprehensive that the 
mii<J and conciliatory language which he adop- 
te 1 at the public meetings and which i> most 
congenial to the. uniform teuonr of lii•* gentle’ 
spirit, would, if nrese ite-1 lot qw'l to the public 
in print, be consf-ir-d into nr'an and cringing sy¬ 
cophancy, which his matdv and A-trus-rous fioufj 
as in nr. li d i s Cains is it does tiie low a ad obscene 

wit f,r ii liingsgate. 

* 

2..The Doctor informs ur. ^hnftAhe letters 
written in the (Calcutta Jo>;r..al by the Unita* 
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flans “ impugned the Divinity of dpr Uowi'aiid 
Saviour Jesus Ciuist.” By thismode of ex¬ 
pression, used without any qualification or ex¬ 
ception, I Understand that the Unitarians in 
every sense amt iriyefery respect deny the Di¬ 
vinity of Jesus Christ; and this l think a piece 
of information so important, as t o de serve io 
be separately noticed. With ytlm r. si o; the 
public and even with the, Unitarians themsel¬ 
ves, I had ignorantly imagine.i that they only 
impugned the Divinity of h ; s person while 
tro-y sincerely believed, ace- t■dinsr to a lea ned 
Wriier ( ftlmt denomiiuwmi, m the *• Divinity 
of . its Gospel, of Ills aictlij. uy, ot his Character, 
o f his minifies, and of in- mts’nt and future 
exalted vjjic>s.'’ But of c u s- the. Doctor 
possession supermr mens of i fnunatiou 
knows mm li better lltau th s writer, or a.i v r. I 
the Unitarians, what they aliirm amt win. they 
itetiv, what they believe and what they nis > - 
ii -ve ; ami therefore on his authority, they must 
henceforth cousider themselves, and ait the 
world must consider them, as impugning that 
winch they-iii^ve hitherto believed to ha sup¬ 
ported by the strongest evidence. 

3. Oiiy/tlr";' same authority wa learn that 
Rammoli^tiKo v although challenged hv Dr. 
Tytler was guilty pf the most “ preposterous 



conduct/* an'd that he really “ shrunk from the 
coutest” with him, except on the condition of 
its being carried pn through the medium of a 
Missionary. The Doctor as a professed teach¬ 
er of Christianity is by far^too lenient in his 
treatment of this aoostate from Hindoo idolatry. 
He did n .^'merely shrink from a contestwith 
the Doctor—ft? ran, he scampered with the ut¬ 
most trepidation, 'fca'fiug even to look behind ; 
and if tne Doctor could only fora moment 
have caught tiis eye, a single glance would 
have been quire sufficient to annihilate his 
antagonist. The fact of this disgraceful flight 
is certain—the cause of it is still left in consi¬ 
derable doubt. If 1 might be permitted to 
hazard a conjecture it would be this. Ram- 
roohun Roy it is well known is a native of this 
country and consequently less acquainted with 
the English language than Dr. Tytler to whom 
it has been familiar from his infancy. Now 
the Doctor like all other learned men is in the 
habit of using common words in a very uncom¬ 
mon sense, and Rammohurt Roy like all'other 
foreigners knows only the coti'C&bnest words 
of.ihe language, and those in their inost usual 
nieani'-^' When therefore JJr. Tytler in his pub¬ 
lic letters and in his private conuau/j.nation cal* 
led hisfoppooHids blasphemers, hereI its, apostates , 
injidds, Mohumuiudans, Haitians, &cc. &c. &c. 
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Rammohun Roy, instead of considering these 
as terms of endearment, agreeably to the po¬ 
lite and learned dialect of'bui*' language, and 
intended by the Doct.A to remove all asueri- 
IKm of temper trout Ine controversy in which 
be proposed to engage, eidi-r having, never 
beard, or having forgotten that Utere was 
such a dialect, interpreted^ then: in their very 
lowest and most vulgar sense as terms of re- 
proacli, and consequently was really although 
most unnecessarily, as every one must per¬ 
ceive, frightened at such a tremendous can¬ 
nonading directed against bin even before lie 
had time eitliQf to accept or decline the 
challenge that was offered to him. That a 
fright produced in some such way as this was 
the real cause of Rammohun Huy’s apparently 
disgraceful flight appears to me extremely 
probable, but I am by no means prepared to 
affirm it with certainty. 


The Doctor next states that although 
Rammohun Roy remained in the hark ground, 
‘‘‘a number of lifci European retniueis^tnrfTe 
forward.” Dr. Ty&er, as we have ai.gady 
noticed, dismayed' the most Cbrisurn cotiv 
maud of temper and of language bflh before 
the controversy commenced .and^dyfing 
continuance, arifl no-yv after tl\6 victory^ gaiu- 

Ji 
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ed, and its ** trophies" have been exhibited 
in the public papers, he disdains 10 trample 
On a fallen enemy, or to impeach ihe good 
intentions or upright motives of those wn m 
he has so signally discomfited in argument. 
I he Unitarians, poor unfortunate w i^ht- ! also 
betst •». vi tory, notwithstanding aii that .he 
Doctor savsVto th ; contrary, and ev-n mam- 
tain, contrary to whatever e.ery body knows 
am: in ignorance or forget, illness of that dia¬ 
lect of our language w hich the Doctor con¬ 
stantly etnp'oys, that in the use of sticii terms 
Jyis_nnly object is to bring those into hatred 
and contempt whom he has been disappoint¬ 
ed in bringing within the pale of his own 
orl-hmo;y. I have learned that under tIlia 
false impiession one of the persons w ho sup¬ 
posed himself aggrieved by the language above 
quoted, demanded an explanation f.on. the 
Doctor. a nit upon receiving a reply conta in o' 
only an aggravation of the presumed offence, 
he intimated to the Doctor that unless he re¬ 
cocted. certain epithets would he applied to 
hiflft , nfp,orintive of those wh^h-ve a peculiar 
Regard lc truth and to the reputation of iheir, 
iifi'.-h'bou s. The D-.ctnr-justlv indignant at 
bvy aticnij.t to curtail the liberty y.of speaking 
pi ^wrim-g, swore, before a tnagist ate that 
tins pei.-j.iu’s pefemptoTjr'coutra diciioue of 
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hU assertion# had^put him in bodily fear, ana 
consequently gotVhim bound over to keep the 
peace. To superficial observers this may ap* 
| ear iaconsistentvwi^i the hue and cry 
which he raised against the Unitarians for 
having as he assured the public (but which 
they denied) threatened him wilh ■vp 
tion on account of his rqagnauiinnrus exposure 
or til *ir blasphemies. But to those who look 
below the surface there is no inconsistency at 
alb The Doctor is an onhoriox beli vt-r and 
therefore has an unquestioned light to put his 
opponents under legal restraint—they are 
*' damnable heretics” and have no < laiin upon 
it,e law for the prolection either of their per¬ 
sons, oioperty, or reputation. 


5. Fiually, we are informed, on the same ex- 
celiuit aulhorty, that the public have honour¬ 
ed Ins Lectures with their “ most gratifying 
applause ” In ottering my corroborating t s- 
Vqnony to this fact 1 am very far from wishing 
|7> intimate that without such corroboration 

the Doetorifirs ateuient would be thejess de- 
t •* . 

Berviug of credit.*¥erv far from ^.-Although he 

personally <yfu<*ged in tlie cont\>verey hq 


was 


n tX> 

T 

VlilL! 


has heen throughout distinguished 
v t f 

equanimity and freedom from p yjt ytbia."w, b i&lv 

dictate the most uiihesitay^’^S^ 10 « 

! / 2 


for tha^ 
a.- 

(mposition ; and tin 
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whMeyer he Vova respecting Either ins own mt*- 
nts or the' demerits ol his npNoiieiiis, his own 
success or their defeat. Notwjihst inning, how¬ 
ever the sufficiency of his /inuependent evi¬ 
dence, were it merely l*> afford pleasure to 
lilt self, lam hajmy in being aide to confirm 
ait that he has said. The Doctor did indeed 
r«£?iVe ihe'cnist thuridermg and consequently 
“most gratify!.'g apjd-.'use” from his audience, 
a'thuu'ii that applause was not the object at 
which lie aime 1. Indeed the insinuation that 
lie forgot the difT.-rcnce between a Theatrical 
perform nice and a Theological lecture, and 
sou-lit those piinidi.8 at the one which he in 
vain laboured to earn at the other is altogether 
without foundaiion. Were not the Doctor 
as 111 ratify distinguished for the low estim ite 
wliicti he has formed of himself, as lie. is uobly 
distinguished for the heights to which he 
soars m his speculations, he well might be 
proud of the applause which he received espe¬ 
cially considering the character and age of 
those wiio bestowed it. Venerable patriarch;; 
whose hoary hairs had almost ‘numbered the 
dayc '•»*>fifteen or sixteen twelve-months were 
tJi he seeri givijfg their feeble ’hut welcome res¬ 
ponses to ^ie boisterous shone, f some active 
ebpliugs, -ai zealous as they were young, who 
' f id/-"tvrfiy -eached their fiftieth or six- 
..’u/is pui'O-* 3 P^ mer class being-possessed 



ot that ■extent of , readt!'?, depth*'of erudition, 
au>! of judgement wnieh must have 

peculiarly qualified them to deride on the 
Doctor's talents and arfqiiireineuts—and the 
latter of that energy. -of the intellectual powers, 
and that freedom Irlmi eaiiv prejudices, which 
must stamp the greatfi!,t value upon the spn- 
tepce of approval which they so lomlIv pro- 
corniced ou his l ecture!. 


Having thus disposed of'he Doctor’s Pre¬ 
face, l uow proceed to cousider ihe Discourse 
itself; and here it may he remarked that the,' 
field oetore me is not so extensive aV+night at 
first view he supposed. For such is the Doc¬ 
tor's diffidence in his own iuta!ii»le, jnterpre*. 
tattoos. such his confidence in the direct and 
and explicit testimony of scripture to the 
great doctrine of a “ Trinity in Unity” that-he 
has occupied by far the greater part of his 
pamphlet with ample quotations from the 
^scriptures which, although they oo not hapmu 
*yf contain the remotest allusion to the suhj-ct, 
are yet oi .eminent service to the c^hse which 
he knows so to support. 

I. In the following Table I slnVl poiiit'et > 
the proportion between the number of liuesin 
each page which tiie Puidirytfw^ijj.’tjie i)<vVto^ 
in the nay of Original Composition ,* and iliei'. 
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nnrab'tt of lines in each-page which the Doctor 
owes to the iuspired penmen in the way of 
Sc ipiural Quotation : only premising that in 
Bio i of those lines in which only one or two 
wo-ds belonging to the'lector occur, the en¬ 
tire buts have been ascribed to him, in couse- 
qu^ejL.-.oLwbich the quantity of Scriptural 
Quotation, an.d of course the Doctor’s merit, 
is much, greater than in reality appears. 

Or iff. Com. Scrip Qiwt. 


1 

4 Liues. 

18 Lines. 

2 

21 

25 

3 

10 

36 

4 

11 

35 

6 

23 

22 

6_ 

18 

28 

7 

25 

21 

8 

20 

13 

9 

22 

23 

10 

19 

27 

11 

8 

38 

12 

15 

31 

18 

10 

36 

14 

3 

42 

—1.1 

Its 

U -. 11 

v' ?- i 

35 

16 

14 

82 

17 

‘ 12 

34 

18 15 

• ' 

278 

4 
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S. If, by means of *lie preceding data, w« 
average the number of pages we'shall find 
that of the eighteen whiclfc make up the pam¬ 
phlet upwards of shykre the productjoii of 
the Doctor’s active pen, and the regaining 
number belongs to the sacred writers. Who 
after this, will say that he is deficient ir> revfr- 
ence for the sciptures. or that it is his object 
either to bring them into contempt bv the »ii» 
surdity of his interpretations, or to s.ioersedt 
them by the reveries of his own im tgiuatioo? 

3' Combining the preceding- enumeration, 
of lines and pages with the fact that ’the Doc¬ 
tor himself has fixed the price of Ins discourse 
to subscribers atone Sicca Rupee,, we coma, 
to the conclusion that the value he planed up¬ 
on his own proportion is somewhat less th 11 * 
six annas, thus affording a rare example of-tm- 
militv in the most difficult and trying of ali 
characters, that of au author. The profound 
^investigations of his mighty mind, with the rc- 
suits of which he has favoured the public in 
this pampidet, he himself rates at 5 J 0 higher a 
price than Si^.^nnas! ! I 

4. Respecting the use to whicli' the Dost 
has applied these copious quqfatinnsjl frrv^i 
scripture, it m^j be remarked they rft.uc 
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merely fiiV np^he page^ifcit are highly neces¬ 
sary to the illustratihn of his ideas ami to the 
establishment of tin"positions which he lay* 
down. For instance howfcould he prove that 
theUniiarians under the Christian dispensation 
resemble Korah, Dathan, and Ahtram under 
tfie'f&Ciaic law except by giving (pa-rs *2 and 3) 
a full account of the crime and punishment of 
the latter from the hook or Numbers ! How 
could he prove that Christ is the stone which 
the Unitarian builders h ivs rejected, without 
quoting (pagrs Id and >G) the record of Ha¬ 
vin'* victory over tlto Philistine “ with a sling 
and wfth a shine'' ? Tlies* 1 are only two in¬ 
stances out of many which might he produced 
and which ’abundantly show how little cep -u- 
dence is to he placed upon the slv inst . ua- 
ti ms and hardy assertions of tlie Unitarians. 
Th ey, like obstinate heretics as th y are, con¬ 
tend that not one of the passages which the 
I)ot;l'T has quoted says a won! about a Trini¬ 
ty of pet sans in the Unity of the Godhead,* 
or about the *' Fternal Triune Goti”: and that 


not one of -m savs that Jesus Christ had two 

r--- * 

ilatures, or ih;». A-vras a God-tn ti,“ the IZlernat 


1-ogo.s,” “ il'e Divine Elerwtl 1 pts,” or “ the 
$iijsuig!ily Wt -d of God.” Nay with a degree 


of *:'esi!i^ ‘i. ii which can scarcely he equ il- 

% 1 Z' 1 • * / * 1 

i£iij\uey evcW^o so far as to say that he might 
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as well have quotecVfcntire Oopunishrj'ds of the 
Ved, or unbroken Sonrahs of the Koran, in or¬ 
der to prove the dootnyc. of the Trinity or the 
Deity of Christ. But ail this evidently pro¬ 
ceeds from men whose minds are steeled a- 
gainst that conviction which the Doctor’s ar¬ 
guments are so well calculated to produce. 

5. Thp great burden of the Discourse is to 
prove, what the Unitarians to he sure have ne- 
yer doubted, but of which it is therefore the 
more necessary to convince them, that Christ 
is “the door" i. e. the medium of Divine com¬ 
munications to mankind. To effect thi.i he 
shows in a long quotation (p. l) that the tdood 
ot the paschal lamb was sprinkled “ on the 
two side posts and on the upper etoor-post of 
the houses” of the Israelite#—that Jonn (o. ‘2.) 
iu the Apocalypse saw a door opened in bea- 
ven”-~thHt Jacob (p. 4) called that place “ the 
fate of heaven” where he had a vision of a'v 
g^Mscenniug and descending by a ladder— 
tout the Hebrew’letter Hhetu (•■ 5) r^-emhles 
a door —that'ah ai^gMof the L,ord(p. VS, * ie.l 
back the stone froiriithe door’ ol’OImsXs tom! — 
and that Christ is represented iu the An'hcaly ;.;.a 
as saying(p. 9) ‘ Behold i stand t't the dp <-" 
and knock.” If the Doctor’s ohooneuts hot? 
•yer doubted Christ’s Divine missib’n, surely- 



,hese are\pro<Hs which rt'rt'.uuhl havp been ipi? 
possible foV them luResist! 

<». v 

ft. The Doctor does 17ot stop here. He not 
only m this convincing manner proves that 
Christ, is the door, hut also, that he is Jehovah. 
Df# Jirst proof ofihis (p. <) is that “ ‘ ihe word 
ptthe t.oru (Dubur Jehovah) came unto Abram, 
(Ut/iolAbiam, was present or visibleto A brain) 

* -I. lie (Dubur Jehovah, liie Word or Corns 
Jei o an) said unto him L am the Jehovah that 
brought ttiee out of Ur of i|ie < haldees.’ ’ Tne 
raroimr Unitarian critics,it is true,object that iu 
the vfurds JJeh at Abram there is nothing which 
Mgnines present or visible, and maintain that the 
true signification of the expression the word of 
the Lord was ( or, came ) (o Abram is siinnly 
this that Ahrani received a Divine commun¬ 
ication. Simple blockheads! incapable *.f 
taking the lofty flights to which the Doctor’s 
piuions alone are sufljcient, they would ob ¬ 
lige bun to grovel with themselves on the has; .. 
ea>th! Tiiey would restrain, if they could, hi/ 
soa ring, pagination by their pwrtshallow ob¬ 
jections aiy, x*:%olanation8! Tne same remark 
tnay he rn^tde respecting flis second proof ( p. 
6)-which drawn from these words 'Taeos en 
Vj» Logo.*, thus translated by him “ God was 
Wordif' liete there is not merely, as iu 





♦lie fori*er proof, -ail iniproyjejjnent. upon . 


translation. 

• / 1 

hut wen the dn.scovmv of a rule n. 

Greek con.- 

-tMlc? ion » 

ll'mo i 'C i iiv 

. ll 

past Grammarians. ’’Solo ul 
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consequent! 
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Dr. Tytler apolied his mind >o 

i he invest . 
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of these languages. AVn<oher under ft<t ai> 
coruiug to the nr the old !i>-' . u is ail 
overwhelming evidence agains* . ; Unitarian 
heresy. The abettors of that hcre-V. inieed, 
fertile in expedients to evade the el- arest : • 
the strongest arguments, among numerous . 
ther consiileratioiis, such as that angt-s r,mt 
prophets are in Scripture called Gods, s.-gge-fc 
the verb found here is in the p s( time— 
{that the words of the verse are not at* nlicahle 
to tlie lifer Living God who neve*. <”•/<« wj|. <■ 
he is not—and ^fiai therefore he tin- 

deist 10 I of soiv/e ‘character, «ffieA or event 
past at the time the apostle wrote; hot-ad 
this, the Doctor Saw, is a mere ;-.nhtprftj>;e 
and consequently unworthy ofrtte* slrgiHfc^ 
C'i 
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notice.' Bis. Wiird pro<\f (p. 6. 7} is that 
“ the man'viho wrestled with Jacob’’ and who 
is called God was ^either “ the first person of 
the Eternal Triune (ioditead” nor “ the Knh 
Klohim or H oly ^pirit”and therefore he must have 
been Jesns Christ. This is so irresistibly con¬ 
vincing that bv att-moting to illustrate I should 
only obscure it. His fourth proof (p. 8) is of 
the same character. Having already proved 
that Christ is “ the door because the Hebrew 
letter H/tetk is in the shape of a door, he 
here shows that one of the posts “ wag broken 
by the t esp.ass of Adam” and consequently 
that “ tlie door” a-su ned the form of the He- 
b'erv character lie.. But, he goes on to arprne, 
this letter occurs twice in the word Jehovah 
and therefore Jesus Christ is Jehovah. Can 
any ’liing be plainer or more decisive? His 
fifth proof, and the last which 1 shall notice, 
is this. The blood of the paschal Lamb “ is 
duected to be dashed upon the liutel and 
two side-posts of the door, in drops, or yods % 
or jots.” Bui a‘iron, or you, or jot prefixed* 
to the btAf en floor or letter He jnuk^s the 
word 'Jnh Vnjoh is a name efquivaleut to Je¬ 
hovah. SVdieu Jesus Christ therefore says 
“ l am the door” he “notonl; refers to the 
paschal door” *• but in the most expresa and 
explicit manner, even more than mere words 
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can convey, declares Iiis Divirirt^.'’ This in* 
deed is one of the Doctor?* great excellencies 
that he always seeks an4 finds a meaning 
“ even more than mere words can convey.” 

7 The Doctor goes still further. It has been 
most wickedly maintained that his darning zeal 
for Triuitarianism has arisen only from the cir¬ 
cumstance that it is the religion of the greatest 
number. Hut this is most completely disproved 
by the fact that he has placed himself, at as 
great a distance from the standards of Establish* 
ed and Evangelical Orthodoxy as .from tliose 
of TJnitarianism. With Unitarians he believes 
that “ the man Ctuist Jesus” ift the “ one media¬ 
tor between God and men and differs from 
them in believing that this same Jesus is him¬ 
self God. With Trinitarians he believes that 
Jesus Christ is God ; and differs from them 
in believing that the Divine as well as human 
nature of Jesus expired upon the cross. He 
speaks ( p. 2 ) of “ the crucifixion of the 
JjORD,” (hy which word thus printed every 
one must understand Jehovah ) and -that “ He 
expired upon the cross” ; and yvf.ace the mat¬ 
ter beyond a doubt he says (page 5) that “ the 
Eternal Logos" “shed his sacred blood upon 
the cross for our sinful sakes.” To a person n£ 
ordinary miud the death of an Eternal Being 
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jmi-hf and occasion 

Rome difficulties. ” 1$- mi^ni lint it cmharass- 
ii>«r to explain h"W. v Ivd i!ip Iphoier of 
Universal llei nr c-asod rv live. ah nainri* still 
C0niliv:e'i fo '•iib.s m. !lm the Dm tor has a 
Itimrl tn w'mrh mob t is a slr:t'm> r. ana bv 
wlilfh riifiieithies ho mlVlt. He can survey 
..i<- a!m>>.st intiuue s rips of<iv»n-d and l.apivv' 
fVsti.icis, atiii with that screnit v ofi in-'wa t 
C:i 57 subjects, only such ini'Hs fri- . i 

p: .moitur--tlm sentence of tin ir pf ral am d>i. 
l. t or, exclaiming J'iat Tiu si r vs. card caluin !i! 

i 

8. I- have alrpady h£?l occasion to ref* r f o 
the Doctor's extraordinary humility .am 1 , if any 
proof of-it were wantinsr, the one I am about 
to adduce would he quite sufii' ic it to show 
the profieieticy to which h ri has attained in this 
Ciiristianvirtue. By his hahits of strict watchful¬ 
ness aeaiust every emotion of pride that arises 
in his mind, he has at last brought himse>f to 
the humiliating conviction that he himself is 
not sitp p ri->r to Jesus Christ ; that his own ar~ 
gutnents sAe not worthy of more regard than 
• the rntraide^Uftf Christ; and that the spi'it of 
those who question or confute the former 
is not icm'sc than that of tii >se who re¬ 
sisted the evidence of the latter. To those 
whp«tnay hesitate to admit his claims to this 
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hjph fleg'eeof smctitv, i begto present his own' 
words After a .series »»f lout quotations from' 
ser| 1 ,i!i'<; to explain the nature of the Cabala 
of the Jens to wtucir tiie perverse Uuitaitans, 
ji a p ora is. lii»i compared ms arguments, he thus 
pro* ecus iip. it. “ lho.se, therefore, who 
tier lure a powerful argument which demon* 
strafes tlie Divinity of ( ur Lor i, and testi¬ 
fies the doctrine of the kingdom of God,, 
to proceed from tfie Cabala, or diabolical de¬ 
lusions of Satan, maui'cat op oily the none 
spirit which was exhume:! by ‘ the Scribes 
whi'h came down t'.oin Je nsaiem ami Said, 
l:Je hath Bee zeimh, an 1 hy tiie prince of the- 
devils casteth he nut devils.’ &c &<■. ’’ 1 le-ive 
ojv reader to ju ? ge whether ibis quotation 
does not justify all 1 have founded upon it. 

1). I had marked many other invaluable 
morsels for critical diss-etion which 1 find mv 
limits will not permit me to notice. I parti¬ 
cularly regret this with respect to numerous 

examines which 1 had collected «.f clo.e tea- 

• » 

r in ■ which the Doctor is a. most iiu- 
p-trailelled adept. I must. ,.h iwever now. 
content myself with rer|tiesting the readers of 
his Dus mu se to pay especial .• 11<*uti.>u f > the 
ftp ;;e ,ttd value of tlf Words for, been si. where¬ 
fore, lhaefre, wherever tf»< y are to btwuet' 
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trith; and. the labour'bestowed will afford a 
fail return of pfeasure-and improvement. 

. 10. My readers will have observed that I 

have hitherto met with nothin? which has not 
received, and justly, the expression of my warm¬ 
est approbation. To prevent the Doctor 
from supposing that 1 am a servile admirer of 
his talents, I must in conclusion notice < ne 
thing in which my opinion differs verv material¬ 
ly from his. He speaks (p. 10) of the Cabala, 
and jndeed of the “mystical system oc inter- 
pretation” ip general, as •* a magical delusion 
proceeding from the Devil.’’ This 1 cannot but 
lament. Is not the mystical system of inter¬ 
pretation'-as necessaryto supuort th-> ..octrines 
of JJVioitarian Divines as of Jewish ilabbis * 
And .does nut the Doctor, with a degree of in- 
sconaistency which 1 confess I did nut expect 
from him, adoni the very cant of Unitarian.*, 
when he reprobates and deprecates mvstery 
andViysucisra? Let the Doctor reflect seriousjy 
on this subject. 1 cannot for a moment nermit 
myself to suppose that he has any secret lean¬ 
ing to UnitaHoism. 1 earnestly pray that it 
may never have suck a Champion. 

Jeremy Carver. 

Caipulta, June 6, 1823. 
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DEDICATION 


T O 

GEORGE MOORE, Esq. Madras. 


s I R, 

The sour acridity of haired, nor the envious gan¬ 
grene of illiberaljealousy, dwells not in the anatomy 
of English minds', and a gentleman of your known 
candour, would never scrutinize the man, where the 
merit was prominent. The truly ingenuous forget 
the enemy where eminence appears, and give credit 
for social virtue, even to a foe. In the present in¬ 
stance, you will decide with your superior sagacity, 
whether genuine and deserved celebrity does exist; 
and as the public opinion upon this point , will be much 
influenced by your judgement, I have no doubt you 
will give it with the unnarrowed gallantry of a Bri¬ 
tish Soldier. 


?he man of widely-extended information and length¬ 
ened expedience, does not bestow his admiration with 
the epbimerii of the moment, neither will he worship 
whom success smiles upon; for he is secretly aware 
hew often — fortune favours fools, and cir- 
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cumspection accordingly guides bis decision; hence, 
when the Life of a Republican is laid before you, the 
sword of Loyalty, which supei tor discrimination has 
wisely armed you with, will be employed in stern jus¬ 
tice, in annihilating, if deserved, the thread of its 
reputation, now that the oblation is at your feet. 

There is a peculiar propriety in submitting the 
investigation of the sacred military character to the 
decision of a true Soldiei, or to one whose sword, 
like yours, is ever forward in the service of his coun¬ 
try ; and if the public will not dllozv that 1 have 
succeeded in any other particular relative to this Me¬ 
moir, in seeing so reputable a name as yours prefixed 
to the Dedication, they will at least admire the res¬ 
pect with which 1 have the honor to be, believe me, 

SIR, 

Tour obsequious, Obeisant, 
And attached Advocate, 

THE EDITOR. 
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IN every matter fubmitted to public pef-ufal, 
the attainment of fome objed, (hould at lead 
judify the liberty taken in univerfal intrufion; 
at prefcnt, more than one circumdance has 
induced the Editor to be thus emboldened, 
and the opennefs with which he will proceed 
to ftate them, will, he hopes, at lead be a 
means of procuring him the applaufe of the 
candid, (hould he not have fucceeded in his 
defign of amufing them. 

When the harved of human life is marked by 
the produce of fuch a charader as Buono- 
parte, whofe eccentricities would in any pe¬ 
riod be a ftimulus for the invedigation of 
general curiofitv, he who would undertake 
to gratify the public in fuch a cafe, might, in 
every view of the bufmefs, fuppofe his attempt 
entitled to perufal. Circumdances will fome 
times enable one man to be more coried in 
narrative or memoir than another, and the 
Editor, in the prefent indance, truds to his 
claims to authenticity will remain indupitable. 
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Another incident has impelled him to interfere 
in the prefent work,—the better to difpel any 
mifconceived fuppofition of incredible abiliry 
exifting in the Republican General, who, 
with all his new revolutionary aids of contri¬ 
butions, democratizing countries , requifitions , and 
fraternizing enthujiajm , has not even equalled 
either Clive or Marlborough. To undeceive 
the public opinion is a duty, and to elucidate 
and difpel error, is a fervice, the credit for 
which he offers himfelf a candidate. 
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CHAP. I. 

The Juvenile Tears of Buonaparte.—Traits of Cba - 
rafter.—Studious Disposition. «— Enters into the 
Army. — Behaviour in the Regiment.—Service in 

La Vendee. 

PERHAPS to a liberal mind, a more irkfome 
talk cannot occur, than the exercife of the bi¬ 
ographic pen; fince the probity which is ever 
nectfiary in the reprefentation of truth, comes 
often into contact with thofe doubts which can¬ 
dour will fuggeft, where character is at iflue, 
and where pofterity are to behold in the portrait 
either the.model of emulation, or the objed of 
horror, Notwithflanding, without vaunting 
much our difintereftednefs, or imitating in that 
rcfped our Gallic neighbours, we lhall endeavor to 
B difplay 
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difpiay our propensity to fair report, even* of our 
enemies, for where chance brings talent into 
practice, it is cuftomary with mankind to no¬ 
tice it. 

The father of the fubjed of our prelent Me¬ 
moir, had formerly held the pofi. of Major, in 
the French fervice; but from increafe of fami¬ 
ly, in-an agreeable neighbourhood, and it is fup- 
pofed, a wifh to provide better for it, he de¬ 
clined the immortal honor of l'erving his fove- 
reign, for the more prudent one of ferving him- 
felf j and the people of his neighbourhood were 
even dubious whether he was not more expert in 
the exercife of his mattock on his farm, than in 
that of his fword over his enemies; be that as it 
will, it is certain he had ingenuity enough to 
convert his dagger to a ploughfhare. many years 
llnce ; for delpairing of emhdlifhing his prow 
with the laurels of Cato the Younger, it was out 
of the power of malevolence to aver that he did 
not deferve civic honors, for his near re fern - 
blance-to Cincinnatus, in tilling the earth. 

Although thofe who recoiled the birth of 
young Buonopartc, do not affirm that his mamma 

had 
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had dreamed of a Dragon the preceding 
night, yet certain croaking hags are audacious 
enough to declare, that the kind hearted lady 
well remembered a very clofe interview fhe had 
v/ith the Marquis de Morbaut, Governor of 
Co fica, about 9 months before : wc (hall not fo 
much as cucftion whether the fa ere d rites of 
Hymen \wre violated, but it it is faid that at 
the inrercdTion of the yortirui God, Minerva 
and Mars cor.tmed to m.v.e tm in their endow¬ 
ments, thole ritual ceremonies which were acci~ 
denlally defi ient in the qualifications of his pa¬ 
rents; and the d :p.i: tmcntal regifter of Ajaccio, 
in the lfiand of C'orfica, announced to the 
world, with panmomitic (hew, the birth of Nca- 
y line Pafcal Buonoparte, in the year 1767, the 
period in which, by the machinations of his 
Godfather, General Paoli, that illand became 
attached to the kingdoms of France and Navarre, 

The archives of Ajaccio exhibit no abfolute 
record, that Buonoparte’s years of adolefcence 
were diftihguifhed by fuch extraordinary traits of 
character, as attempting to ftrangle a lerpent 
which had dared to peep into his cradle, nor of 
fwallowing a bear; yet many reverential ma- 

B a trons • 
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trons affirm, that the Marquis de Morbaut, en 
pajfant, made juft a family vifu to the father of our 
champion, fome years after ; and as the fmalleft 
teftimony of gratitude for the kind treatment he 
had formerly received from his hofpitable friend, 
requefted leave to have the honor of patronizing 
bis fon; which after a very folemn hefitaticn of 
Madame Buonoparte, was granted ; and in the 
year 1777, the Marquis by means of his influ¬ 
ence at court, procured Ncapoline an admiffion 
for education, into the National Military Aca¬ 
demy of Brienne, in Champaigne. 

Here it is faid, that although nature neglefted 
to confer upon him the form of Hercules, or the 
tendons of -the ball, yet Ihe had been lavifh of 
her mental endowments of him, and that he 
early difcovered an emulation to excel in what¬ 
ever was taught to pupils of his duration; and 
as the fcholaftic exercifes were all parfaitament 
en militaire, it fell in rotation to young Buono¬ 
parte to command and give orders for certain 
mock rencounters, according to rules prefcribed 
in the fchool; but thefe he found, or thought in¬ 
ferior to plans of attack and defence of his own 
invention, which at this time he was much affifted 


in 
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in by a heavy fall of fnow, that enabled him to 
raife temporary ramparrs, redoubts and flanking 
pieces of fortification, which he defended with 
fnow-balls; and it is faid much aftonifhed thofe 
to whofe care his inflru&ion was committed. 
The Marquis happening at this time to vifit the 
feminary, was prefent at the defence of one of 
thofe elementary eregions j on which occafion he 
exprefled much furprize, prefented the youth 
with Plutarch’s Lives, and allured him at the 
fame time of his further protection and friend- 
fhip. Whether it be a teftimony of gratitude to 
his friend, we know not, but certain it is, that 
he is known conftantly at this day to carry the 
fame Plutarch in one pocket, and a fmall edition 
of the Works of Vauban and Machiavel, in the 
other. The firfl books put into the hands of 
children, have not unfrequently the effeft of 
turning the mind to a particular bias, which-is 
only obliterated with life. 

History, mathematics, and military excrcifcs 
now engrofled his entire fludies, and he was 
allowed as a relaxation, the cultivation of a fmall 
flofoer garden, whither he moftly fpent his even¬ 
ings, totally fecluded from his giddy fchool- 

fellows. 
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fellows, .by whom he was deemed an haflghty i!I- 
naturted churl. Numerous were the methods 
they contrived to incommode him, which he as 
pompon fly affedted to treat with contempt; but 
having heard it was their intention to deftroy his 
parterre, he a&ually purchafed powder, and 
having dug a rude fort of mine around it, con¬ 
veyed it therein, and refol’itely determined to 
take an unfair advantage of his fchool-fillows, 
fbould thev aft unfair enough to unite againft 
him;—the moment arrived—young Guy Faux 
lay in ambufh with a lighted match, when lo !— 
at that ir.ft.int, the adjacent houfe accidentally 
caught fire, and the inhabitants jumped out of 
a window among his flowers ;—he fprung the 
mine, and although no lives were loft, yet three 
were defperately wounded; his fury did not ftop 
here, for in the moment of his phrenzy, he dealt 
out blows to all who came to enquire concerning 
the explofion, ftill fuppofmg the rear of his ene¬ 
mies were to come up i however, being over¬ 
powered, and an ecclaircifiement having taken 
place, he was thought too dangeious a non-defeript 
to remain any longer a pupil at Brienne ; he was 
difmifled, and his fiiend the Maiquis, faithful to 
his promife, procured him in 1783, a Lieuten¬ 
ancy in the regiment of La Fere. 


Still 
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S*tili. attached to his Plutarch, and (hunnin^ 

*3 

fociety, the officers of his regiment concluded 
him an abftra&ed kind of mifanthrope, and they 
in return met equally his hatred, which he did 
not heffiate to difclofe : they at length, accofcd' 
him of diflcfpedtful and unfoldier-like behaviour, 
which he defended by obferving, that he “ re¬ 
gretted his manners were dif.tgrecable to them, 
but that fucli was ever the cafe where a virtuous 
Republican was obliged to live an\ongft: polluted 
Royalifts—the ilfue was flioit, for they inftar.t- 
ly threw Mcffirs. Buonoparte, Vauban, Machia- 
vcl and Plutarch into an adjacent river;—but 
our hero, with genuine fang froid, extricated 
his fmall detachment from the river, by Avimming 
to the oppofite fide; where he pulled out his 
companions, fqueezed the water from them, 
and afterwards from his own clothes. He'now 
fiw it was impoffible to combat all the officers 
and retain his fituition in the regiment;—and they 
on reflection concluding they had a£fced unge¬ 
nerously, apologized to Buonoparte, whofe con¬ 
duct was ever after marked by an habitual 
Silence/and an increafed acridity towards man¬ 
kind. 


The 
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The general peace of 1783, was in fome de¬ 
gree favourable to his fccluded manner of life, 
and he now purfued the ftudy of the higher 
branches of military fcience with avidity, and 
he at length faw himfelf folely confined to live 
upon his daily pay, as his patron the Marquis 
had difeharged the debt of nature, and his fa¬ 
ther’s family had already increafed to fix chil¬ 
dren, totally unprovided for. After the demo¬ 
lition of the Baftile in 1789, he bore a confider- 
able (hare in the turmoils which agitated Corfica, 
but was fhortly after ordered to join his regiment 
then lying in Auxonne, a fmall fortified town in 
the ci-devant Duchy of Burgundy, from whence 
he was difpatched to affift in the war of La 
Vendee, in -crufhing the embers of the royalty, 
which in thofe parts.were by no means extin- 
guiihed. Whether it was, that he atted under 
the immediate orders of a fuperior officer, and 
confcquently had no opportunity for the difplay 
of his talents, we know not, but certain it is, 
that nothing brilliant marked this period of his 
career. 

Numerous were the reports that Buonoparte 
had applied to Sir Gilbert Elliot, when Gover¬ 
nor 
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nor of Corfica, for a commifiion in the Bridfli 
fervicc, and that His offer had been treated with 
difdain. The impoflibility of this c/rcumflance 
will appear, when it is now known, that he held 
a commiffion in the French fervice before and 
whilft Sir Gibert was in Corfica. Whatever 
might have given rife to this report, we have 
otherwife undoubted authority to ftate, no fuch 
application ever took place. 


CHAP. II. 

Arrives at Toulon.—Submits a fecret Plan of its Siege 
to Barras, l£c.—Intimacy with Madame Beau- 
her not:.—Succefs of his Operations.—Is declared 
Commander of Artillery .— DiJappointments in Pa¬ 
ris.—Makes the Tour of Italy.—Affifts at the 
overthrow of Boberfpierre. — Appointed to the 

Command in Chief of the Army of Italy. 

% 

About this time, all the Southern provinces of 
France evinced that loyalty and attachment for 
Louis, which Lancalhire and other counties of 
England did for our Charles, and with equal 
fuccefs; for the infiduous Roberfpierre prefided 
over one, and the Ufurpcr Cromwell over 

C th* 
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the other. The. city of Lyons made a refinance 
to the Republican arms, which hiftory will certify 
with applaufe; but was at length, like other places, 
obliged to furrender to the duft-like myriads 
of her enemies. The maffacre which took place 
at that affair, difgraces not mankind, but French¬ 
men ; for, to the immortal obloquy of the Na¬ 
tional Convention, a Decree was puffed, whereby 
this once great and commercial city, celebrated 
for its twenty thouland looms of filk and other 
manufa&ures, was ordered to be razed to the 
ground, for the opinions of its inhabitants. 
Whatever appearance of the cannibal this Decree 
might have, it was faithfully executed. 

Such a fpecimen of equal government, did 
not fail to flimulate the loyal inhabitants of Tou¬ 
lon, to folicit Lord Hood to take poffefiion of 
their city, together with the inner and outer har¬ 
bors, which his Lordlhip immediately acceded 
to. And now it was that troops, arms, artillery, 
and all kinds of warlike (lores were tranfported 
to befiege Toulon, under the immediate eye of 
the Younger Roberfpierre and Barras, who were 
appointed CommiffionersfromtheConvention,and 
dircdled by Meffrs. Molignon, Dugomier, &c. 

Among 

O 
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Among other corps, that to which Buonopartc 
was attached, had arrived; but we are now to 
view him a&ing in another military department, 
he having been promoted to the rank of Captain, 
in the artillery, then befieging Toulon. 

The fiege went on with alternate defultory 
fuccefs on both fides, when a Decree arrived from 
Paris, ordering (as was cuftomary as this time), 
that Toulon fliould be mpofieffion of the Repub¬ 
lican arms, in a particular number of days, on 
pain of the guillotine to the commanders. This 
was a circumftance which obliged Barras and 
Roberfpierre, to refolve on hazarding all things 
for the defired end. A council of war was held, 
and M. Buonaparte, having previoufly laid a 
future plan of carrying on the attack againlt Tou¬ 
lon, before Barras, that Commiflioner fubmitted 
the plan alluded to, as his own, and the Council 
with avidity adopted it. The military comman¬ 
ders then adling at the fiege, did not hefitate pro¬ 
ceeding upon the fuppofed method of Barras, as 
they had^all feen no more fervice than what had 
occurred fince the Revolution; whereas Barras had 
formerly held a commiffion in a French regi¬ 
ment, in the Well Indies, and the powerful fitu- 

C i ation 
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ation of Commiffioner with the Army, gave a 
degree of authority to his purpofed method of 
operation, which merit, unprotefted, might for 
ages unfuccefsfully feek. 

In a little time, the progrefs of fuccefs againft 
Toulon was apparent ; when one day, at the 
ftorming of a redoubt, againft which Roberfpierre 
headed the attack, a foldier right'y fvppojing 
him an enemy to France, knocked him down 
with the butt end of his firelock; upon which that 
affrighted murderer told ^iis name, in a tone loud 
enough to indicate he was not precifely adhiated 
by joy; and on an explanation enfuing, Rober • 
fpierre declared, if he could not plan like Barras, 
he could fight as well, which circumftance indu¬ 
ced Barras ro declare ingenuoufly in prefence 
of all the officers, that they were then afling un¬ 
der the fuggeftions of Buonoparte, .and not 
upon any arrangement of his invention. The 
circumftance had the cffe<ft on the fpot of M. 
Buonoparte being declared Commander of the 
Artillery then befieging Toulon. 

The fervices of Buonoparte, wer.e at this 
critical period of the utmoft importance to 

France 
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France, and particularly To to his patron M. 
Barras, as the ftatc of the tontending parties in 
that kingdom were nearly ea equillebrio, and 
the fall of Toulon was a defideratum of the firft 
confequence ;—already had two of the Commif- 
fioners from the Convention who were the 
affociates of Barras and Robefpierre gone over 
to the Royalifts; the guillotine floated in tire 
blood of Democracy, andnearlv had the loyal 
tocfm of ci-devant Provence, founded the ap¬ 
proaching knell of half-annihilated equality, when 
the talents of Buonoparte retrieved every thing. 
The brave General O’Hara was defeated and taken 
prifoner; the various redoubts and approaches 
were afiailed with fucccfs; Fort Mulgrave again 
changed matters, and by the final evacuation of 
Toulon,—the monitor Robefpierre had an ample 
opportunity allowed him of exceeding the exe¬ 
crable Nero, which he did not neglect to em¬ 
ploy. 

During the Di&atorlhip of Roberfpierre and 
Marar, it became quite a cuttomary matter for 
the man who was fortunate enough to poffefs a 
lundfome wife, to be charged with incivifm; of 
this a demon various inftances are on record in 

the 
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the annals of the Revolution, and Monf. Beau" 
hernois was one amongft the many whofe head 
was facrificed at the Ihrine of luft, for the daring 
crime of worlhipping beauty, whilft a drunken 
butcher, hkeM. Earras, was without a fair whole 
cheek would blulh to find it pfaffed by fuch a 
flavcring murderer’s polluted lip. 

Indeed, M. Beauhernoi9, was one of thole 
fing-fong fill-chamber things of the court of 
the late Louis, on whom the irradiating blaze of 
Genius never lhewn,and oblivion withafrown even 
fcorned to proclaim his origin,—yet he polfelTed 
the graces in^ an eminent degree, and enjoyed 
the reputation of an excellent dancer; to thefe he 
added the qualification of a well proportioned 
leg, which was a ftrong recommendation to the 
Queen, who is faid to have conceived fomething 
more than a cold penchant by him, and certain 
it is that her Majefty gracioully favoured him 
with a truncheon, as the military eftablilhment 
acknowledged him a General in her fervice. M. 
Beauhernois already poffdfed a blulhing bride, 
te whofe very looks, would charm an anchorite to 
love and hence we are not furprifed that he 
was obliged to fuffer the ceremony of decapita- 
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tion.* Barras offered her his proteElion at this 
moment, and hence it was that fhe deigned to 
{mile upon that ftalking fetnblance of afiaffina- 
tion. 

In the courfe of his interviews with Barras, 
M. Buonoparte happened to fee Madam Beau- 
hernois, and whether that lady thought her 
{ituation was not the moft agreeable and perma¬ 
nent with the fanguinary Barras, or that young 
Euonoparte had already captivated her impri- 
foncd heart, or whether it was that Ncapoline 
thought a lady’s fervices are often ufeful in fuch 
an intimacy as he wifhed to eftablifh with Barras, 
we cannot decide, but it is an unqueftionable fad:, 
that Buonoparte accompanied the half-unhinged 
pair to Paris. 

With the various other peculiarities of the 
ferpent, Roberfpierre pofiefled its eye,—and the 
lady’s fmiles upon Buonoparte, the good opi¬ 
nion Barras had of his talents, and the afpiring 
ambition of our hero, did not efcape his fcouling 
difcrimination. To Roberfpierre foleiy it was, 
that notwithftanding the influence of Barras, the 
fmiles of his bird-wedded fair, and the abilities 

of 
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of this adopted child of fortune, Buonoparte could 
procure no employment whatever in the fervice 
of the Republic;—difgufted at fuch ingratitude 
and difappointment he offered his fcrvices to the 
late Emprefs of Ruffia, who at this period was at 
war with the Perfians, and to add to his chagrin, 
his application received no anfwer. Thus we 
find that where ambition mull be gratified, pub¬ 
lic policy, principle, and the ties of nature, arc, 
in the fealeof comparifon of little confideration ; 
Buonoparte would, with' the fame indifference 
make war againft Perfia, as he has done againft 
his own countrymen at Toulon. 

Already had Robefpierre proved the guil¬ 
lotine was the grave of fedcralifm ; the Girondifts 
had all been maffacred, or in felf exile—blood, 
murder, affaffination and all the attendant das- 
mons of the fyftem of terror, were harrowed up ; 
Briffot, Roland, and a thoufand others of the 
moderate party were either politically dead or 
not exifting, and fcarcely were the hardieft of 
the Jacobins themfelves lafe. The combination 
of thefe circumftances induced Buonoparte to 
make the tour of Italy, as the fafeft mode of 
efcaping the fate which awaited ? further delay 

in 
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in Paris, as Roberfpierre had’long fince reco£/>* 
nized in him an implacable enemy. 

If an antiquarian or a naruralift, if a poet or a 
painter travel, we have no doubt each in his fphere 
makes his peculiar remarks,—and are we to fup- 
pofe Buonoparte did otherwife? unqueflionably 
not. Perhaps, he might have been feen one day 
meditating on the banks of the Rubicon, which 
C®far had croffed, when his confidence made him. 
defpife his enemies in Rome. At another time 
reading the contour in the bull of Junius Brutus, 
or tracing the infcription on the tomb of Cicero. 
Probably lorne wonder-flaring crowd of fuper- 
ftitious ruflics, might have beheld him with his 
mathematical apparatus, meafuring the heights 
and difiances' which commanded their villages. 
And old ./Etna himfelf might have vomited red 
ruin, to forewarn the refidents of his duflcy Tides, 
that the defolater of their fields was then at hand. 
To reconnoitre the dominions of probable enemies, 
conflitutes part of the German, and we believe part 
of the French military education, in times of peace 
and if itcSn be done without danger, in time of war. 

t 

After making the neceffary remarks in the 
dominions Of Sardina, Rome, Lombardy, Venice 

D and 
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and the Tyrolefe he returned to Paris, in June 
1795, very opportune for Taliien, Barras, Mer¬ 
rier and others of the moderate party, whom the 
tyrannies of Robefpierre had exasperated to a 
degree heated enough to venture their lives to 
effed his overthrow. 

Decrees of fequeftration, dilapidation and ali¬ 
enation now paffed without number,—nay fo far 
was Roberfpierre permitted to carry his machina¬ 
tions, that with the afliftance of Henriot who 
commanded the Parifian Guards, he hoped to 
feat himfelf upon the throne of the Houfe of 
Bourbon. But his enemies were vigilant as him- 
felf was. daring, and on the 13th Vendemiaire, 
the moderate party again triumphed—the feftions 
of Paris were vanquifhed, Robefpierre fuffered 
by the fword, and his r head was fevered by the 
guillotine. Henriot fled, and Barras once more 
u bafking in the fmile of fortune’s fun,” was de¬ 
clared his fucceffor. 

Barras, headed in perfon the popular party 
againft Roberfpierre, and at this momentous cri- 
fis the fervice-which Buonoparte rendered to him 
was incalculable, particularly, as he was not 

qualified 
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qualified to boafl: at the Tribune, with Tallien 
and others the fervices he had rendered ( , fince 
he was ineligible, in confequence of having no 
voice in the Convention ; —this-Buonoparte was 
aware of, and accordingly aferibed the effects of 
his own prowefs to his benefa&or. The ifiue 
was, that Barras, when cle&ed Dire&or, appoin¬ 
ted Buonopartc to Command Madame Beauher- 
nois and the Army of Italy, for the power he now 
poffefled was a paflport to all the beauty of the 
French metropolis, and the woman whole charms 
lately beftowed ecftacies upon him, cQuld now 
offer nothing but fatiety. 


CHAP. III. 

Commences with the Campaign of 1796 .—Progrefs 

thereof .’-—Campaign of fall of Italy: 

its confequence. — Bnovop.v/e arrives in Paris — 

Civic Honors conferred .— dr my of England, £ e 'Y. 
✓ 

The evacuation of Toulon, afforded the 
French an opportunity of turning the power of 
the ‘forces colle&ed in that quarter, againft his 
Sardinian Majefty; and accordingly Nice was 

D 2 a invefred 
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invefted by a Republican army, whilft a naval 
force menaced it by fea; as it alfo did the re¬ 
public of Genoa. Montefquieu, commanded 
the troops, and in a great meafure to his difpo- 
fitions, M. Buonoparte owes much of his repu¬ 
tation; the former General, having conquered 
the ftrong fortrefles of Chambcrry, Monftier, 
and all the pafles of the Alps into Piedemont; 
thereby fecuring to France, an immediate key 
to the gates of Turin. The fucccfles of Mon¬ 
tefquieu, were too numerous, not to excite ene¬ 
mies ; and in a fhort time, his name added ano¬ 
ther to the profcribed lift of Generals, whofe 
fervices are a reproach on the gratitude of his 
country and an example of the confluences 
attendant on unprincipled connexions. The 
Minifter of Finance having charged him with the 
embezzlement of the contents of the military 
cheft, whilft Montefquieu, knowing it contained 
perhaps little elfe than a bottom, and having a 
judicious idea of the proverbial candour of Ro- 
berfpierre, trufted more to his own heels, than 
his countrymen's probity,'and refigned a com¬ 
mand with fpeed, which he could not retain 
with credit. 


Merelv 
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Merely holding the pafies alluded to, with¬ 
out a General, and without fupplies of any de- 
fcription, was the fituation in which Buonaparte 
found the Army of Italy, in the beginning of the 
campaign of 1796, without difeipline, and re¬ 
duced to 24,000 efficient men, thefe he dre\t 
out, reviewed, and having harangued hisfoluierv, 
difpatched 7000 to the walls of Genoa, to give 
weight to a negociation fet on foot, to obtain 
fhoes, fhirts, and an enormous loan, guaranteed 
by Gallic faith. In this inftance, threats and 
force exacted, what national pride would have 
fpurned; and the fpecious contribution railed by 
France upon the Republic of Genoa, is a mere 
ordinary inftance of the honorable remembrance 
in which Frenchmen hold their friends in all na¬ 
tions ; as Genoa was the only power in Europe 
which maintained its neutrality, and perfifted in 
that conduct, although threatened with a bom¬ 
bardment for not acceding to the confederacy 
againft thole regicides. 

Accustomed to the inactivity of almoftan en¬ 
tire campaign, and not aware of the progrefs 
with which Buonoparte was proceeding in the or¬ 
ganization of his army. General Beaulieu, who 

. commanded 
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commanded the troops of the Emperor and his 
Sardinian Majefty, fuffered his outpofts to be 
furprifed; and the ftrong entrenched camp of 
Aofta, in the plains of Piedmont, was the firft; 

fignal adion of the campaign of 1796. 

• 

Acqjj ain r ED by his emiflaries with the fituation 
of the enemy, Buoncparte ordered his army to 
remain under arms the night preceding the af¬ 
fair of Aofta, and having rightly judged the fe- 
curity and little circumfpedion obferved in the 
Sardinian army, after a period of fo much torpidi¬ 
ty—he ordered his advanced guard to attack the 
enemy with the bayonet, and to obferve at the 
fame time a deadly filence. Favoured by night, 
pnexpedednefs, and the little refiftance which 
eojifufion would allow the Sardinians to make, 
the contefl was fuccefsful; and two battalions 
had already pofleffed themfelves of the port-cul- 
lice, port-way, and an adjacent baftion, and tur¬ 
ned the artillery upon its late foldiery,—but not 
before the cries of the wounded had alarmed the 
main body of the army, who only awoke to be 
chagrined at their dreadful fituation. ' 

Estimating the value of his vidory, Buo- 
noparte, the next day, at noca, vigorously at¬ 
tacked 
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tacked the Caftle of Aofla, with equal fuccefs, 
and having thereby fecured to his troops much 
refrefhment, and a formidable garrifon on. the 
Doria, he proceeded with his wonted alacrity* 
to levy contributions and fupplies, on the Piede- 
montefe. 

General Beaulieu, from the fthine, wa3 
ordered to take the Command in Chief of the 
united forces of their imperial and Sardinian 
Majefties; and General Proveyr a, to a£t under 
him:—both immediately proceeded to colleft 
the fcattered fugitives j and appearances of French 
difpofitions having indicated a dired attack on 
the Italian dominions of his Imperial Majefty, 
every precaution was neceflarily taken, to avert 
fuch defigns. 

At length General Beaulieu, with a chofen 
body of 15,000 troops of both nations, advanced 
upon the French pofts at Montenotte, and bore 
down all before him, till he came to a redoubt 
at Monte Lezino, defended by 1500 men : here 
he was f\eld in check, and finding his efforts du¬ 
ring jhe remainder of the day ineffedual, he pafs- 
ed the night under this devoted redoubt, with a 

determination 
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determination ofma king it his morning cohquelt. 
For a number of years pad the fyflem of war 
feems to have been reduced to down-right fight¬ 
ings each General bringing up his choiceft troops, 
and his moil weighty columns againft the weak- 
eft part of the enemy’s line : but the French Ge¬ 
neral Buonoparte. took his meafures, upon this 
occafion, in a way not unworthy of Italian craft, 
or of the ftratagems of ancient times. He left 
Monte Lezino apparently as poorly defended as 
before, polling the right of his army in the rear, 
to fupport it in cafe of need, and marched, in 
deep filence and the dead of night, with the two 
other divifions, till he had completely circum- 
Vented.the Auftrians. In the morning the fight 
began, and was maintained with fluftuating for¬ 
tune, till General Maflena, with the left wing of 
the French came pouring like a thunder-ftorra 
upon Beaulieu’s rear, and fpread furprize, daugh¬ 
ter, and ruin, and difmay, through his ranks. 
1 he rout was complete. The Auftro-Sardinians 
Lft between 4 and 5000 men, one half of whom 
were made prifoners. In a ftill more bloody 
battle, fought a few days after upon the fame 
ground, their lefs in men was Hated at double that 

• number. 
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hiimber, with an immenfe amount of guns, ma¬ 
gazines, and ammunition. 

The head-quarters of the French were-now 
Removed to Carcare, and by a (ecret movement, 
the city of Cairo fell into their hands, under La- 
harpe. The Generals Mafiena and Angereau, 
Forced the puflls of Milleflimo, on the 21ft of 
April, and according to the ftatements tranfmit- 
ted by Euonoparte to the Directory, the Auftro- 
Sardinian army loft between 2 and 3000 men, 
and had little lefs than 9000 prifoners taken, 
with 21 Hands of colours, belonging to his Sar¬ 
dinian Majefty’s body-guard ; General Provey- 
ra furrendered, after a moft gallant reliftance, 
with 1500 grenadiers. 

Genf.rAl Beaulieu, who often proved in 
the Netherlands, that though his troops might 
be beaten, his fpirit was not to be fubdued, exhi¬ 
bited equal vigour of mind in the midft of thele 
terrible events. The very day after his defeat, 
he collected 7000 men, and at the break of day 
furprized’the right of the .enemy, and drove them 
outofDego; but the French columns having 
been fucceflively rallied by their chiefs, the for¬ 
tune of the day turned, and the lofs of near a third 

E of 
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of his fmall force, was the only advantage that 
the brave Auftrian General derived from this des¬ 
perate attempt. 

The next day the conquering army attacked 
and carried the redoubts that defended the in¬ 
trenched camp before Ceva, which was evacuated 
in confequence, during the following night. 

The Piedmontefe army, after being driven 
from Ceva, took a pofition at the confluence of 
the Curfaglio and Tanaro j but even this fitua- 
tion, rendered formidable by the depth of the ri¬ 
vers, and the batteries on their banks, did not al¬ 
lay what the Italians emphatically call the Furia 
Frattcefe. The Republicans forced the paflage of 
the Tanaro, obliged General Colli to defert his 
pofition in the night, with the lofs of his heavy 
artillery, brought him to action near Mendovi, 
drove him beyond it, and entered that place. 

These rapid fuccefles determined his Sardini¬ 
an Majefty to fue for an Armiflice, which was 
granted; the French Generals holding the for- 
trefles of Coni, Alexandria, and Tortona, as the 
ftipulated conditions; and in a few days, a treaty 

of 
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of peace was ratified, much to the difadvantage 
of his Sardinian Majefty, who thereby left France 
the Auftrians alone to contend with in Italy. 

A suspension of arms was immediately con¬ 
cluded on between the Duke of Parma and Buo- 
n >parte ; who con fenced that the Parmefan terri¬ 
tory fhould, pro tempora, remain neutral, on the 
following conditions-to receive a contribution 
of 2,coo,ooo livres, 12,000 draught horfes, fully 
barnefird, 100 officer’s chargers, 20 paintings, 
10,000 quintals of wheat, 5000 quintals of oats, 
and 2000 bullocks.. 

The Auftrians now fortified themfelves along 
the Leggona, in order to defend the Duchy of 
Milan} after being driven acrofs the Po at Va¬ 
lence, General Beaulieu having previoufly evacu¬ 
ated Cafal, and bent his courfe toward Lodi,— 
the bridge of which place is now become celebra¬ 
ted for the raoft defperate battle fought during 
the two campaigns in Italy. 

Beaulieu, with his whole army, was ranged 
in battle array, 30 pieces of cannon defended the 
bridge. A battery of the entire French artillery. 

E 2 was 
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was formed. The cannonade was very brifk fo$ 
feveral hours. The moment the army arrived, it 
formed itfl-lf into a compact column; tire 2d 
battalion of carabiniers in front, followed by all 
the battalions of grenadiers, in the attitude of 
charging, and with (houts of vive la Repoblique l 
They prefented themfelvcs on the bridge, which 
was an too toife? in length. The Auftrians 
kept up a terrible fire. The head of the co¬ 
lumn even feemed to hefitate. A moment’s, 
paufc would have ruined all. Generals Ber- 
thier, Maflena, Cervoni, d’Allemagne, the Chief 
1 of Brigade Lafne, and the Chief of Battalion, 
Duphot, perceived it, rulhed on at their head, 
and decided the yet doubtful conflict. 

This formidable column overthrew every thing 
that oppofed it. The whole of the Auftrian ar¬ 
tillery was inftantly carried. Beaulieu’s order 
of battle was broken. It fcattered every where 
confirmation, flight and death. Generals Ruf- 
ca, Angereau and Bevrant, puffed the bridge on 
the arrival of their divifions, and completed the 
decifion of the viftory. The cavalry pafled the 
Adda at a ford, but this ford being found 1 very 
bad, they experienced very confiderable delay, 

which 
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*rtiidf prevented them charging. The Auftrian 
cavalry, in order to protect the retreat of their 
infantry/attempted to charge the French troops. 
^>ut they found them not eafily difconcerted. 
Night coming on, together with the fatigue of 
the troops, many of whom had marched more 
than ten leagues, did not permit them to per- 
fevere pbftinately in purfuit of the Auftrians. 
The Auftrians loft 20 pieces of cannon, between 
two and three thoufand men killed, wounded, 
and taken prifoners. 

His ill fucceflfes determined Gen. Beaulieu to 
feek refuge in the Tyrolefe mountain, and by 
the intervention of the Venetian State, the wreck 
of his army was faved, there to remain, in ex¬ 
pectation of reinforcements from the Rhine. 

The Duke of Modena, in imitation of the 
Duke of Parma, had an Armiftice allowed him, 
on the modeft and forbearing condition, of paying 
a contribution of 2,500,000 livres and twenty 
paintings ;—and by a Proclamation of Buona¬ 
parte and his relation Salicetti, the Commiflioner, 
the Auftrian Adminiftration in Lombardy, has 
been annihilated, and a Popular Magiftracy 

ere- 
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created, compofed entirely of plebeians, an<t 
exercifing their functions in the naoje of th$ 
French Republic. 

The following is a fpecimen of the harangues, 
which Buonopartc is in the habit of addreflin^ 
his army: 

“ SOLDIERS OF FRANCE, 

“ You have precipitated yourfelves like a tor-. 
“ rent from the heights of the Appenines; you 
“ have routed and difperfed all who have op, 
“ pofed your progrefs: Piedmont, delivered from, 
te Auftrian tyranny, difplays its natural fenti- 
u ments of peace and fricndlhip for France, 
(t Milan is ours, and the Republican flag flies 
“ over all Lombardy. The Dukes of Parma 
“ and Modena we their political exigence tQ 
“ your generofity. The army that with fo much. 
“ pride threatered you, has no barrier of protec- 
“ tion againft your courage; the Po, the Teflin, 
“ the Adda, have been unable to flop you a Angle 
“ day; thofe boafted Bulwarks of Italy bavebeen 
“ infufficient to delay your progrels ; you have 
te furmounted them as rapidly as you palled the 
“ Appenines. At length are the enemy entirely 
“ driven out of Italy; and our advanced polls are 
,f eftablifhed on the mountains of Germany. If 

“ l 
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9t 1 were to cite all thofe who have diftinguilhed 
T< themfelves, I fhould be obliged to name all 
“ the grenadiers and all the carabineers of the 
advanced guard. You make a fport of death. 
“ Nothing can equal your intrepidity, except 
IC the gaiety with which you make your forced 
** marches. So much fuccefs has carried joy to 
** the bofom of our country. Your Reprefen- 
“ tatives have ordained a fete dedicated to your 
<c victories, which will be celebrated in all the 
u Communes of the Republic. Your fathers, 
your mothers, your wives, your lifters, your 
<c lovers, will enjoy your fuccefs, and boaft with 
“ pride that they belong to you. Yes, Sol- 
“ diers, you have done much, but does there 
ft remain nothing more to be done! Though 
“ we have known how to vanquifh, we have not 
c ‘ known how to profit by our victories. Pof- 
“ terity will reproach us with having terminated 
* ** our courfe in Lombardy; but already I fee 
** you run to arms; a llothful repofe fatigues 
* { you. Let us depart! We have yet forced 
“ marches to make, enemies to fubdue, laurels 
* e to .gather, injuries to revenge! Let thofe 
“ tremble who have whetted the poignards of ci- 
“ vii war in France, who have balely afiaffinated 

our 
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our Minifters, and burnt our fhips at 
«« Toulon: the hour of vengeance and rctribu- 
“ tionisnearac hand. But let the people re- 
main tranquil; we are friends to all the peo- 
“ pie,.and more particularly the defcendants of 
Brutus, of Scipio, and the great men we 
“ have taken for our models. Re-eftablifh 
«* the Capitol, and place there with honour the 
#f ftatues of the heroes that rendered it celebra- 
i( ted; awaken the Roman people, debafed bjr 
** many centuries of flavery : fuch will be the 
“ fruit of your vidlories; they will form ari 
te epoch for pofterity; you will have the inf- 
“ mortal glory of changing the face of the fincft 
“ country in Europe. The free French people^ 
“ rd'pedled by the whole world, will give to 
tc Europe a glorious peace, which will indem- 
** nify them for the facrifices they have made 
during fix years: you will then return to your 
** homes, and your fellow Citizens will fay, 
tc fhew ing you, this man was rfthe Army of Italy.". 

The inhabitants of Pavia, however, did not 
teftify much approbation of their new ruler?, and 
a revolt was the iflue, which Buonoparte immedi¬ 
ately checked, and fumiflied the Italians with 

another 
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another proof of the fraternizing love, in the 
following 

“ PROCLAMATION OF THE COMMISSIONER SALI- 

CETTI AND GENERAL BUONOPARTE, PUB¬ 
LISHED AT MILAN. 

** The French Republic, which has fworn ha¬ 
tred to tyrants, has vowed at the fame time 
fraternity to the opprefled. This principle of 
the Republican Conftitution is common to the 
French foldiers. 

“ The. Defpot who fo long held Lombardy in 
flavery, has much injured France ; but Frenchmen 
know the caufe of Kings is not that of the people, 

“ Doubtless, the triumphant army of an info- 
lent monarch, would fpread terror over a conquer¬ 
ed nation; but a Republican Army, obliged to 
make a defperate war againft the Kings whom it 
i combats, promifes friendfhip to the people whom 
its vi&ories deliver from tyranny. 

• 

“ Respect to property and perfons—refpeft 
for the religion of the people. Such are the fen- 

F timents 
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timents of the government of the French Re-* 
public, and thofe of the army of Italy. The 
good order which it'has obferved from the mo¬ 
ment of its entrance into Lombardy, is of this 
an unequivocal proof. 

“ If the French conquerors regard the people 
of Lombardy as brothers, they have the right 
to expect from them a juft return. 

“ The army is about to purfue its victories, and 
drive entirely out of Italy the Defpot who holds 
Lombardy in chains. The independence and 
happinefs of this country, are connected with the 
fuccefs of the French. Lombardy ought then 
to diredt every effort towards this definable ob- 
jedt. 


“To fccure the march of the troops, zve demand 
of you provijions, which the army cannot receive 
from France on account of its great diftance from 
the fiontiers. It ought, therefore, to find iup- 
plies in Lombardy, into which vidtopy has con¬ 
ducted it. ‘ The rights of zvar give us a- title to 
command, and friendjhip ought to make you ea¬ 
ger to offer us thefe fuccours. 


This 
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“ This has determined us to impofe a contribu¬ 
tion of 20,000,000 iivres on the different pro¬ 
vinces of Lombardy. The wants of the army 
demand it. The periods of payment, fliall be 
fixed by particular inftrurtions. It is an eajy 
contribution for fo fertile a country, above all, 
when the advantages which may rejull from it are 
weighed, 

“ The diftribution of the fum to be raifed 
might certainly have been made by the agents 
of the French Republic, and nothing would 
have been more lawful; but they have confided 
it to the local authorities, and to the junto of 
State, pointing out-to them only its balls. This 
contribution ought to be divided among the pro¬ 
vinces in the proportion in which the import that 
Lombardy paid to the tyrant of Auftiia, was le¬ 
vied. It ought to fall folely on the rich—-on per¬ 
sons in eafy circumftances—on the ecclefiaftical 
bodies, who have been too long privileged, and 
who have hitherto had the addrefs to free them- 
felves from impofitions. In general, the indigent 
clafs niuft be fpared as much as poflible. 

“If requifitions of property are made, the 

General in Chief and the Commiffioner of the 

F 2 Government 
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Government declare, that there (hall be no tur- 
charge of contribution. They fliall eftimate 
hereafter the value of all the obje&s in ieq’uifi- 
tion, and that they fhail be paid for to the ven¬ 
de r onr of ,l 'iy ruin at nC-rkt v"" 
fixed. 

t( BITOVOPARTE, 

[* SALICEIT1.” 

After the fall of Verona, and the battle of 
Borghetto, Mantua was invefted ; but as the com¬ 
munication of that fortrefs could not be cut off, 
Buonoparte found thereby an obftru&ion ’to his 
progrefs, which all his efforts could not fur- 
mount, during this campaign. 

Bologua, the School of the Carracci, Fer¬ 
rara, and many other parts of the Pope’s terri¬ 
tory, fell into the hands of the French at this 
period, and the Auftrians were equally fuccefs* 
ful in taking by furprize, the polls of Solo and 
Corona, which were afterwards wrelled from 
them; and at the battle of Caftiglione, 6000 
Auftrians (a reinforcement,) 30 cannon*, and a 
conftderable quantity of ammunition fell into 
their hands. 
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l he aged Pius, dreading the torrent of 
French fuccefies would at length approach the 
Vatican; difpatched an Envoy to Paris, to fuppli- 
cate a peace,' which was granted on terms, that 
fcarcely left his pretenfions to fovereign power, 
$he fhadow of a fhade. 

Wurmser, —that name which had hitherto 
known little of fortune’s formidable reverfes, at 
length arrived from the Rhine, with a reinforce¬ 
ment of 20,000 men, and various recruits from 
the interior of Auftria, and endeavoured to pof- 
fefs himfelf of Milan; but ineffectually—and in 
five days the campaign was terminated. Wurm- 
fer loft in that Abort interval, 70 field pieces, 
120 caiffoons for ammunition, 15,000 prifoners, 
and 6ooo killed and wounded. 

Tins army was the laft hope of Auftria; to 
give it ftrength, the forces of the Archduke were 
paralyfed, and his brigades reduced to fkeletons; 
jt was compofed of the flower of the beft difcipli- 
ped troops in the world; and its fate irrevocably 
decided that of the war. The Emperor, who 
not long fince hoped to make a breach in the iron 
frontier of France, and to plant his ftandard in 

the 
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the metropolis of the Republic, was by thefc 
tnisfoi tunes reduced to terms as ignominious as 
the ! l(.‘public may cho'feto impofe, or to fee 
the French banners flying upon the walls of 
Vienna. 

Whek Hannibal was overrunning the Cham¬ 
paign country of Italy, he faid that he dreaded 
the ftorm that was gathering upon the mountains. 
That ftorm was the Roman army under the 
temporifirig Fabius, which attended hint on his 
march, and at lad broke with effeft upon the 
heads of the hardy Africans, who hoped to car¬ 
ry to Carthage the fpoils of the Capitol. In like 
manner a ftorm has been gathering in the moun¬ 
tains of the Tyrol, over the army of the French 
Hannibal; but it burft like a bubble, and the 
elements of which it was compoled, were melted 
into air. Though Wurmfer, like Fabius, may 
by many of his military operations have deferved ' 
the furname of Cunftator, he did not, like him, 
reftore the fortunes of his country. Part of his 
gallant army, lately fo full of life, of hope, and 
of fpirit, were left either fertilizing the fields, or 
infecting the atr of Lombardy;—another part 
followed the wheels of the triumphant Buono- 

parte 
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partfe in the humble attitude of captives; and the 
reft carried into Germany the news of their de¬ 
feat, and the contagion of defpair. 

The almoft inaceeffible mountains of the 
Tyrol, fcarely afforded an afylum for the remains 
of the Auftrian army, as the moveable Telegraph, 
fo fuccefsfully employed by the French, an¬ 
nounced in Paris, that Buonopaste pui tiled. his 
march on the great road of Tyrol, that he had 
paffed the defiles of Brenta, that Eoiieau’s 
troops having joined Wurmfer, were alio de¬ 
feated at the poft of St. George a little without 
Mantua, with the lofs of 4000 men, 10 pieces 
of cannon, 15 caifl'oons, 8 ftands of colours, 
and Wurmfer at length forced to throw himfelf 
into Mantua. 

At Areola the ^uftrians loft 5000 prifoners, 
4000 killed and wounded, with 18 pieces of can¬ 
non ; and the Auftrian General Alvinzy was or¬ 
dered to attempt to relieve Mantua, which was 
now clofely befieged by the French General 
Kilmaine : various were the forties made under 
the dire&ions of Wurmfer from that fortr-efs, 
but all with unvarying ill fuccefs. 


At 
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At this period Buonoparte, under pretext 
that the Venetians had fuccoured the army of 
Alvinzy, took poffeffion of the caftle Bergamo, 
and made fuch other difpofitions in that part of 
Italy, as. indicated his intentions of democratizing 
the entire country. 

A third army, amounting to 50,000 men, 
and four battalions of the Vienna volunteers, had 
arrived to the aid of Alvinzy, and in the battle 
of St. Michael, near Verona, the French Ge¬ 
neral Maffena defeated a ftrong detachment of 
them, taking 600 prifoners, and four pieces of 
cannon: this affair commenced the campaign 
of 1797I 

Oh the morning of January,the 24th, the 
dreadful carnage of Rivoli took place, in which 
7000 were killed and wounded, 13,000 made 
prifoners, and Alvinzi himfclf narrowly efcaped 
being made a prifoner. 

Upon the 25th, General Guyeux attacked the 
Auftrians at Anguiari, to attempt to throw them 
into confufion before they had entirely effected 
their paffage. He did not fuccetd in his objedj 
but made 300 prifoners. 


Upon 
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ufon the 26th, General Angereau attacked 
them at Angmari, whi h produced the f.-c }»> i 
battle of Anguiari. H- mide 2000 pri<on-r«, 
took 16 pieces of cim^n a id bur n all their 
bridges over the Adige, but the Andrians tak¬ 
ing advantage of the .night. Hied ftraiglit to¬ 
wards Mantua. They had already advanced 
within cannon fnot of this place. They attack¬ 
ed St. George’s, a fuburb, which was carefully 
entrenched, and were unable to carry it. General 
Buonaparte arrived in the night, with reinforce¬ 
ments, which prpduced the battle of la Favorite. 
The fruits of this battle were 7000 prifoners, a 
number of ftandards, cannon, all the baggage 
of the army, a regiment of Huflars, and a con- 
fiderable convoy of provifions and oxen, which 
the Auftrians attempted to introduce into 
Mantua, 

WonK'Et tried to make a fortie to attack the 
left vvmg of the French army, but he met with 
the ulual reception, and was obliged to re¬ 
turn. 

Behoi.d then in three or four days the 
fifth army of the Emperor entirely deftroyed, 

G' 23,000 
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23,000 prifoners were taken, among whom 
was a Lieutenant-general, two Generals, 6000 
men were killed or wounded, with fixty 
pieces of cannon, and about twenty-four (land 
of colours. All the battalions of the Vienna 
volunteers had been taken prifoners. Their 
colours were embroidered by the hands of the 
Emprefs. 

•While we lament the ill fuccefs of Wurmfer 
—we cannot refrain our admiration of-his char- 
after as drawn by Buonoparte :— 

t( Gfneral Wurmser, feventy years of age, 
who this laft campaign has feverely experienced 
the cruelty of fortune, but who has uniformly 
difcovered a courage and conftancy which hif- 
tory will record ; furrounded on every fide after 
the battle of Bafiano, at one ftroke lofing part 
of Tyrol and his army, he conceived the ad¬ 
venturous hope of being able to take refuge in 
Mantua, from which he was four or five days 
journey diftant, paffed the Adige, routed one 
of our advanced guards at Cerca, traverfed the 
Molinella, and 'reached Man ,ua. Shut up in 
this city, he made two or three forties. All of 

them 
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them* were unfuccefsful, and all of them he 
headed in perfon. But befides the very crnfi- 
derable obftacles which our lines of circumvalla- 
tion, thickly planted with field-pieces, and 
which he was obliged to furmount, prefented to 
his exertions, he. could only a£t with troops, 
difcouraged by fo many defeats, and weakened 
by the peftilential maladies of Mantua. Not- 
withflanding that numerous body of mankind, 
ever watchful to calumniate misfortune, will not 
fail to try their perfccutions againft Wurmfer.’' 

It was unexpected that Mantua could, under 
fuch circumftances of diftrefs hold out any time, 
and accordingly on the 3d of February it capi¬ 
tulated, but not until 6000 of its garrifon were 
killed, 9000 were fick, and out of 4000 horfes, 
3000 were eaten. 

The principle articles of the capitulation of 
Mantua were :—That the garrifon fhall be pri- 
foners of war, except field-marfhal Wurmfer, 
and all the other Generals, with their Aid- 
de-Camps; 200 cavalry, and 500 individuals, 
chosen by the General Wurmfer. 
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Tue eyes of Europe were now turned upoq 
the Archduke Charles, as the opponent of Buo- 
poparte—but promifes to the people and the 
powerful fuccour of a lecond reinforcement un¬ 
der Kellerman, rendered the French General 
equally fuccefsful in the battles of Tarvis, and 
Clagenfourth, and his conteft with the Auftrians 
under Prince Charles colt his Imperial Majefty 
20,000 priloner:, ii,oco killed and wounded, 
with a va(l quantity of ammunition, llores, See. 
However, on the 2d of Apiil, a cclfation of 
hofilities took place betwe.11 the contending 
arnr.i-'s; bit n«it before Buonoparte had carried 
his arms within 36 miles of Vienna. 

With the aflidance of their emifarics, the 
Trench contrived to foment difb.ubincts in 
Venice, which Buononaite thought iuilkient 
pretext for revolutionizing tint ar.cier.t Repub¬ 
lic, ar.d tu lecompence the great nation for 
his attention to it — levied a contribution of 
80,000,000 Jivres thereon. 

At Vc ice, a large fleet was fitted out, under 
the command of Guifeppe Buonoparte, the 
younger brother of the General, and the Turkifh 

ifland? 
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iilands ofCorcyra, Zant, Cephehnia, St. Maure, 
and Corfee, in the Adriatic fea* were taken pof- 
feflion of, and the tri-colonred flag, planted on 
the ruins of the walls of the palace of Ulyfles. 

The Diredory next appointed him a Pleni¬ 
potentiary at Raftadt, where his proceedings re¬ 
ceived the entire approbation of the French Ex¬ 
ecutive Government. — The Emperor having 
negociated a definitive treaty with the French 
Republic, con'fi-let ably to their advantage, on 
the 26th of Odober. 

Whatever pretentions this General may have 
to the charader of a Republican, a Soldier of 
liberty, or a deliverer of the opprefllc!—his name 
is for ever tarnithed by his wretched and tacit 
coiiqueft of the Swifs cantons; and his acquie- 
feence in the orders of the Diredorv, to that ef¬ 
fect. This was his lalt military proceeding, pri¬ 
or to his return to Paris, in December 1797. 

The fituaticn in which Buonoparte left the 
Government of Italy, was in every refped purely 
fraternal—a Tranfalpine, Cif.dpine, or Italian 
Republic, were already formed, and fufficienc 

incendiaries 
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incendiaries were left in Rome, to foment an in- 
furredtion with the help of the quandom Ambaf- 
fador Jofeph Buonoparte;—this he effe&ed with 
much naivette Jang fvoid; but his intended bro¬ 
ther-in-law, General Duphor, was killed in the 
affray, which probably was not dtfigned in the 
agreement. This memorable aera, which per¬ 
haps furniihes Governors for Rome, for ages, 
took place on the 26th of December, 1797. 

Berthikr, the favoured General of Bnono- 
pane, was immediately difpatched with a hun- 
like horde of Gallic ravagers, to take poffeflion 
of Rome ; and this capital, the once almighty 
miftrefs of the earth, is by the viciffitude of 
things human, infulted with a mimic form of a 
Republic, lbmcthing fimilar to that which it pof- 
ftfied prior to the Auguftan age alas ! how many 
are the methods employed by power to amufc 
the multitude! 

Ozr his arrival in Paris, Buonoparte received 
all the flattery of the fortunate;—the flreets 
blazed illumination,—the hotels conviviality,-—the 
public gardens, theatres, and rooms were one 
never ending Jcene of gaiety, and he who was 
lucky enough to have Jeen this general, was 

•deemed 
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deemed fomething extraordinary. An expert 
proficient in the empiric arts of greatnefs, he was 
feldom feen abroad arid when he did condefcend 
to exhibit himfeif to the canaille —his Angularities, 
affectations, and peculiarities were to a degree 
fickening. However, his condefccnfion in this 
particular, feems to have been very timely, for 
one day in an abfence from his refidence, in the 
Rue de Vicloire, a few virtuous Republicans waited 
on him, whofe'evident intentions were juft the 
liberty of making a fcabbard of his body. 

Success, the daughter of Fortune, is aproftitut- 
ed Deity, whofe Ihrine is ever fmoaking with the 
foetid exhalations of abject adoration, of which 
none furnilh a more ample inftance than Ma¬ 
dame Buonoparte ;—the call off courtezan of 
an adventurer fBarras) was now worihipedas a fort 
. of Semiramis. Statira, the miftrefe of Alexander, 
or Cleopatra, the fyren of Mark Antony, never 
received half the relpeCt which their lifter demi-. 
rep received. Portraits, characters, odes, and 
eulogies now conftituted her offerings, -and tilde 
in number fufficient to fire a fottrefs. Whilft a 
body-guard was appointed to protcCt this Hef- 
. periantreafure, we make no doubt, her favourite 
dragoons often eat the fruit. Barras 
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Barr as was the f->le organ through which 
any com:ru lication could be had with Buono- 
parte, and while he' fcorned to cheapen his 
character by public appearance, he was known 
to fpend more of his time in that Director's af- 
jfociation, than he did with his frail partner. 
Rome, felt the fatal itlue of the confultations of 
Ciczar, Lepidus and Antony ; and one day per¬ 
haps, Paris will bewail her implicit confidence 
in her favourite General and Director. 

With the ordinary pretentions to juftice, 
which diitinguilhcs the Manifclloes and Decla- 
rations-of all governments in their own territo¬ 
ries—the Directory now appealed to the people 
of France, on the common fubjeCt of the in- 
juftice of their enemies; their exorbitant de¬ 
mands and treacheries, as fuill:i; nt pretext for 
portrafting the war. A public Uibfcriptioa was 
folicited by the Di recto: y, and acceded toby 
the Soldiery of France—. r.L*cd others contribut¬ 
ed manufeript plays, t wards fupporting that 
great paftime—an invafi.mof England., 

Troops from all quarters rivf poured in, to¬ 
wards the Weftern Ccalls of France, to conftitute 

what 
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What was termed the Army of England, of which, 
Buonoparte affefled to be appointed Comman¬ 
der in Chief,—and like another Major Sturgeon, 
he boafted, printed, {formed and threatened En- 
• giand, as did his now exiled predeceflor Du- 
mourier, and with evidently the fame fuccefs; 
but not with fimilar intentions, as is now appa¬ 
rent;—and in order to give the leal of probability, 
to his intended invaiion, the Deal and Dover 
boats, were fuffered to fail within point blank- 
range of Calais batteries, when experiments were 
making under his eye, of whole regiments of ca¬ 
valry, embarking and difembarking in an inftanr, 
—the better to facilitate their practice, of landing 
on the rnoft dangerous of all—Britiih grounds. 

The incenfe which in all ages has been offered 
to the palm ofVidtory, was now the common lot 
of Buonoparte, in Paris, whilft all vied with 
each other in giving fetes, balls and mafquerades, 
others named their villas after the principal fcenes 
. of his engagements,—The print fhops from one 
end of Paris to the other, furnifhed terrifying 
reprefentations, of blood and {laughter on paper , 
and a ftanger might in any ftreet be accommo¬ 
dated with a paffage over the bridge of Lodi, on 

H gingerbread . 
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gingerbread. All the public focieties folicited him 
to become members to their refpeftive inftitu- 
tions, fioce all agreed that he was equally quali¬ 
fied to wield a truncheon in the field, a bottle 
at the table, a pen in the clofet, or a pencil in a 
retreat. Civic honors crouded upon him to a 
numbcrlefs extent, and whiift fome member of 
the Council of /indents, requelled him to receive 
a penfion—other mfembers of the Council of 
Youngjiers befought him to accept the mme of 
Jta'.Uus , in imitation of Scipio, who received the 
addition of Africanus after his confut'd; of 
Carthage. 

Amongst, the other treafures of which Italy was 
plundered by the French, the following paintings, 
fculpiures, intaglos. See. now ornament various 
parts of Paris. 

THt ruck of T krcules, Laocoon, and Apollo 
of B.iv i !c:c — tw» CollolTal Horfes and theif 
managers, feppofed to he Alexander and Buce- 
phdu , bv Pii.dirs—the colloffal ftatue of Pom- 
prv • n a r which Caefar was afl-ufinated—a Silenus 
h nu iigaii 1 nfint Bacchus—anHc naphrodite and 
Pyu;g Seneca—The Buft of Jumus Brutus— ( 

' a bronze 
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a bronze Statue of the Wolfe that fuckled Ro¬ 
mulus and Remus — The Dying Gladiator, — A 
Ruft of Scipio Africanus,— the St. Sufanna, 
which is fuppoled to be the moft exquiiite piece 
of modern fculpture exifting—two Landfcapes 
by Claude—MachiaVel and Ctefar, by Titian— 
the Laft Supper by Carravagio — A Portrait of 
Borgia, by Raphael—St. Peter, half length, by 
Guido,—the celebrated Painting of St. Cecelia 8c 
St. Jerome, for which two millions and half fter- 
nlig were offered, and fome thoufands inferior 
noes. 

After fo much vaunting and the many ter¬ 
rible airs which Buonoparte had given himfelf 
refpe&ing England, after forgetting as ufual to 
fulfil his promifis towards that country, after his 
fugacity in thcfe particulars, and his late inva¬ 
sion of Egypt, we will not r.egle£t to evince in 
our charafter of him, that although his enmity 
againft us is infinite, his judgment is not ralh, 
and that to the lowring mind of a confpirator, 
he adds.a fhadowy looking body, which reminds 
us of a moving figure of ftratagem. 
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CHAP. IV. 

*The prefent Order of things in France.—An Expedi¬ 
tionftggcjled, and adopted.—Bnonoparte appoin¬ 
ted to command it.—Obfervations on the probable 
real Intentions of the Directory therein. 

The revolution of France, was not merely a 
revolution of government, but of mind ; and 
tcarcely had that nation in part fucceeded in what 
had hitherto been deemed an idle chimera, (the 
fuppreffion of the houfe of Bourbon,) when it 
fuppofed-all other attempts poflible. The vail 
Canal of Languedoc, was undertaken and pro¬ 
ceeded with,—an Odeon eftabliihed,—a National 
Inilitute opened,—and many other public works 
begun, all for the greater part of as much utility 
to that nation, as the great wall of China ; and 
ferving at once to illuftrate the remark, that great 
edifices are tokens of great defpotifm,—witnefs 
the ftrudures of Rome, Paris, Egypt, Perfepolis, 
and Palmyra, in the refpeftive teras at which they 
were ere&ed. The bourgeoife of Paris, wearied 
of taking their grijfettes charm«nte> to fee the 
fountains of Verfailles, Fountainbleau, and Sr. 

Cloud, 
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Cloud, play dn Sundays, and ever on the alert 
for novelty, contrive at prefent to introduce 
them to the palace of the Thuilleries, there to 
bellow their “ marblieus” mon dieus, &c. upon 
Roman bulls, Hatties, cameos, intaglios, and re¬ 
lievos, without end; and if M. Buonoparte purfue 
his ravages, we have no doubt, he may oblige 
them with an Egyptian pyramid, to feaft their 
inexhauftible curiofity upon. 

Among other plans, which the new French 
government invariably make it a rule to adopr, 
is that of receiving the opinions of the moll illi¬ 
terate and obfcure, upon the moll abftrufe fub- 
je<fl, provided it be arranged with common or¬ 
der j under thofe regulations, we are not furpri- 
fed they lhould adopt the plan of an attempt 
upon Egypt. 

Early in June, 1798, it was known in Lon¬ 
don, that Buonoparte had failed from Toulon, 
with a large armament, and fleet of tranfports; 
and whilll fome fuppofed he was dellined for Ire¬ 
land, others believed his intention was to invade 
Scotland,—for fo ofcen had he threatened Eng¬ 
land, that the fincerity of his promifts were much 

fufpe&ed. 
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fufpe&ed. More fagacious politicians believed, 
lie wiflied to form a junftion with the "pmifh 
Admiral, Don Maflaredo, to befiege Gibr.dur; 
whilfl few dreamed that his orders were lo wreit 
Egypt from the Grand Seignior; particularly as 
M. Dubayet, the French Ambaflador, at Con- 
ftantinople, had lately received privileges and 
diftindions, hitherto never conferred upon an 
European plenipotentiary. The fuite of that 
Ambaflador, were even allowed to perform mi- 
litary evolutions in the portico of the Seraglio, 
for the amufement of the ladies of the Haram ; 
and to fuch an extent had thefe indulgences been 
carried,'that they were officially and ineffedual- 
ly complained of by the minifters of the coalefced 
powers; and while the neutrality which was ob¬ 
served by the Sublime Porte towards France, 
duringher Revolution, it wasfuppofed would ex¬ 
empt the Turks from -any attack from that na¬ 
tion, on the principle of retribution ; none could 
fuppofe the Diredory bafe enough to attempt 
the deftrudioh of an empire, whole political ex- 
jftence could never inre'rfere with, or rival thofe 
of France. 

But the fame boundlefs and unprincipled am¬ 
bition, which invaded the Swifs Cantons, which 

deceived 
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deceived the credulous Poles, which menaced 
Genoa, and excited Ireland to rebellion, would 
with fimilar apathy attack any other power, it 
dared to attack. Hence reflection will efface fur- 
prize, when it is now known, that the Executive 
Power of France did caufe an invafion of the 
Turkilh empire; accordingly we find, that their 
favourite General, Buonoparte, made good his 
landing, near the port of Scanderoon, in'Lower 
Fgypt, on the 26th June,, with 40,000 men, 
arms and ammunition. 

Without pretending to a poffefiion of any 
other information on the event of this expedition, 
than what the public are already in pofieffion of, 
through the medium of the public prints, and 
which a recital thereof in thefe pages, would have 
too g' eat an appearance of verbofity and inappo- 
fite intrufion ; we fliall barely offer lome obfer- 
vations and communications thereon, which pe¬ 
culiar circumftances enable us to lay before the 
public exclufively. 

W.e are perfuaded that the general notion en¬ 
tertained in India, viz: that M. Buonoparte’s 
$lire& orders and intentions are, to attempt the 

conqeft 
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conqueft of Hindooftan, will be found to be 
both premature and conceived with very fuper- 
ficial fagacity. Indeed the enterprize which our 
enemies have lately evinced, and the rapidity of 
their conquefts, might qualify them for many un¬ 
dertakings ;—but we mull not luppofe they fpe- 
culate to mifcarry, as would evidently be the 
cafe, were they to make fuch an attempt. Buono- 
parte is convinced, that inftcad “ of the mod 
delightful country in the univerle,” which he 
deferibes the Terra Firma of Italy to be, that 
he has firft to pals the fcorching lands of Arabia 
Deferta, to a'cco.nplifh fuch a purpofe; he 
is well acquainted with the difference between 
a fierce band of Bedouin Arabs, and an Army of- 
Italian Caftratos-, although defperation might 
force him to atiack an enemv fuperior in num¬ 
ber under many difadvantages, yet he will never 
quit Lower Egypt, and fyffer his communication 
with the fea to be cut off, for the certain anni¬ 
hilation of his troops by fuffbeating hot winds, 
dyfenteries and all the maladies of a naturally 
unhealthy climate, torrid zone and tropical 
temperature, all of which he mud encounter, 
Ihould he be induced to pnfh his conqucds. He 
well knows that from no adjacent power (fuch as 

Genoa 
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Qenoa has been to him when in Italy) car. he 

extort fupplies by menace; he is well aware that ' 

in place of the populous towns of Lombardy, 

wheie he could levy contributions at pleafurc,. 

that the Arabian hordes carry their treafures 

and tenements upon their backs, like his own 

prowling p.tndours, and plant themfelves for the 

moment where nature has planted verdure ; 

be remembers Nclfon, and probably at this 

time has not much inclination to imitate Pha- 
* 

roah, in leading his hoft through the Red Sea 
into India, left Admiral Renier might, like ano¬ 
ther Mofes, overthrow the infidel; he is confi¬ 
dent, that Britifh troops are not precifdy fo cre¬ 
dulous, as the foldiers of the Pope ; neither are 
they fo eafily frightened by the furia Francefe - 
and that they never confider cr.ufe, when they can 
difeern the enemy of their country, and that 
'though he were to promife like an angel, they 
would believe him yet a Frenchman;—he is 
aware, that he rauft wage war on very unequal 
grounds, with the Britifh powers in India, whole - 
permanency and fituatjon in this country, would 
enable them to bring frefli troops to the charge 
every hour, while his would diminifh in piopor- 
ijqn. On enquiry he will find, that Meftrs. 

I Lally, 
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Lally, Dupleix, &c. have not left the moft favo« 
fable impreflion on the memories of the native 
Indian powers: and ihit he can r$pe£t little af, 
'fiftance from the handful of Frenchmen at Pon* 
dicherry, or in any other part of India, as they 
are for the moft parr emigrant royalifts, who iq. 
the bitternefs of their fouls, code his principles, 
which have bereft them of friends, fortune, and 
their native country ; and whofe retidence in In¬ 
dia, is on fufftrance -—for luch a period, as their 
tacit behaviour may entitle them to protection. 

Notwithstanding, certain it is, that the 
French Republic have views in this expedition, 
adequate to the enterprize, and of thefe more 
than one cxift, which we Ihall notice accor* 
dingly. 

When the expedition was propofed in March 
laft, in the Council of Fi ve Hundred by the Depu¬ 
ty Efchafleriaux,/ow«? of the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from fuch an event were noticed by him iq 
the following manner:—“ It is, (faid he) in turn¬ 
ing my eye to-the geographical chart of the 
world, and in running over the pofitions, the 
connections and communications which recent 

treaties 
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treaties have given to the French Republic, 
and in following to the South the movement of 
regeneration, which her genius and revolution 
have imprinted on this part of the earth, that I 
find the country where the French nation ought 
to place her new eflabliihments. If there be*a 
country known for its ancient fertility, inhabit¬ 
ed by various tribes of people but half civilized, 
and which induflry might reftore to a whole- 
fome temperature of climate, and to the culture 
of produftions the moft precious—a country 
which is only feparated from the new dominions 
of France by a narrow lea, to which French¬ 
men may eafily go by the new road which they 
have opened for themfclver, thorough the territo¬ 
ries of their allies , where the ixfences of a new 
eftablifhment will be fntall , and the fuccefs cer¬ 
tain —it ir there that policy and nature invite the 
Republic to found a colony. 

“ To defign a country by fuch a defer! ption, 
is to name that country, the.envy of ancient con¬ 
querors,’where Alexander formed the project to 
place the feat of his empire, and the centre of the 
commerce of the univerfe. Behold a plan wor¬ 
thy of Frenchmen I —A colony which will not cofi 

I * them 
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them a drop of blood; which will not only ehricH 
the Republic, but by fertilizing a new part of the 
earth, will open a new mart for the arts, for the 
activity and fpeeulations of all. the trading parts 
of Europe. This colony will allure to us a grea* 
ter advantage, it will give new Itrengih to the 
french Adriatic llles, of which it will be¬ 
come the Bulwark. By rendering the Republic 
iniftrefs of the commerce of the Mediterranean, 
and of the ports of the Red Sea, it will oppofe a 
barrier to the avidity of our enemies in the trade 
of the Levant ; by becoming the mart of all 
the merchandize of India, which comes by the 
Perlian Gulf, and by the Arabian Defert, it will 
unire the commerce of the Eaft with that of the 
Weft ; it will give to the fmall illands, and to the 
ports of the Mediterranean, that a&ivity which 
they enjoyed when Egypt was the centre of the 
commerce and ol the navigation of the earth. 
The clofe of this century, fo vaft in hardy con¬ 
ceptions, and in events favourable to humanity, 
will fee alfo ai colony rear itfelf, not founded 
upon principles of ftavery and tyranny, but on 
thofe of liberty and benevolence; upon ties truly 
focial; upon wants and comforts that are reci¬ 
procal. 
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“ It is not only under the view of commercial 
interefts that it will be glorious for France to 
found a colony in Egypt. Thefe two great pro- 
jeds wait, perhaps, for the genius of Frenchmen 
to be realized. One is, the junBion of the Medi¬ 
terranean with the Red Sea, by the IJlbmus of Suez, 
one of the moft vaft ideas formed by the anci¬ 
ents, but which they did not dare to execute. 
The other is, the reconneEtion of the canal, which 
in the time of Se/ojlris carried to the mouths of the 
Nile the merchandize of the Indies , tranfported by 
the Arabian Gulf. 

“ The time is favourable, and we mujl feize on 
this country to prevent other nations from doing it in 
ourftead 

There are 50 fcientific men employed in this 
expedition, among whom are 4 allronomers, 5 
engineers, 3 natural!(Is, 3 mineralogifts, 4 che- 
mifts, 1 geometrician, 1 botaniit, 1 zoologift, a 
phyiicians, and 3 furveyors. 

Here are a multiplicity of publics iews enter¬ 
tained by the Diredory, in their Egyptian ex-* 
pedition, exclufive of an invafion of Hindoftan, 

let 
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let us ftow proceed ro notice their probable prt. 
vale ones, which like the fecret articles of a 
treaty are never difclofed until they are fulfilled. 

The central fituation of Egypt is too impor¬ 
tant to be differed to remain in the hands of 
Frenchmen for any length of time; they tniy, 
by a permanent aind undifturbed pcff.-ffion there¬ 
of, affift the diftant provinces of the Ruffian em¬ 
pire in revolts of the mOlt dmgerous deferip- 
tion; in which cafe the Perfiarts, they are con¬ 
vinced, would at any hour affift them. 

Should the Directory be induced to declare 
war againft the Tuiks, they can atttek their 
dominions in two places at the fame time, and 
thus by dividing their forces, more effeduilly 
conquer them. As a confiderable fleet of troop 
boats are known to be Rationed in December, 
1797, in the vicinity of the Archipelags of 
Greece, under the command of Guifeppe Huo- 
noparte, the younger brother of the General. 

If a jundion be formed between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Red Seas, the French may de¬ 
luge Europe with Afiatic luxuries, at one fourth 

of 
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of the prefent price,paid for thofe articles.of 
commerce, and thereby much injure the Britifl* ■ 
commerce in India, if not totally .annihilate ic. 
Again, Ihould fuch a jundliorj take place, the. 
yoyage to India may be performed in as many 
weeks, as months are now empl yed for thu5 
purpofc, by avoiding the Cape of Good Hope, 

In cafe the defigns of the Direftory might be 
extended tohoftile views on India, thejun£Hon of 
the Red and Mediterranean Seas would enable 
them to attack the Eriiifh poCcflions in many 
places at the fame time, and thereby dilconcert 
Whatever obltruclions we may oppo/e to their in¬ 
dentions. 

The Executive Power of France are well 
aware of the ambition of Buonoparte and his 

r m 

co-adjutors, Berthier and Angereau, and they 
probably anticipate, that as Buonoparte avowedly 
imitates Csefar in his manners, he may alfo imi¬ 
tate that conqueror in the fubjugation of his own 
country,- to aveit which they have given him 
an army of adventurers, and Egypt to com¬ 
mence dominion for himfelf upon. Not there¬ 
by to preferve France from flavery, but to in- 
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fure their own permanence in fituation and 
power. 

The Diredory are well convinced Mr. Pitt 
is, emphatically obferving—a man of nerves, 
and will never confent to peace by refigning either 
the Cape, or Ceylon, and thereby fuffer France, 
to have a dangerous footing in the vicinity of the 
Indian Peninfula ; for no man would accommo¬ 
date a robber with an appartment in his houfe ; 
and they, it is not improbable might have fet 
on foot this expedition in order to create a diver - 
Jion in favour of any future negotiations for 
peace ; if fo, they cannot charge us with reci¬ 
procal impolitenefs, fince Admiral Nelfan has 
in return provided for their fleet an entertain - 
went. 

But the improbability of the fuccefs of this 
expedition, is fo obvious, as to require no argu¬ 
ment to fupport it,—one (hort obfervation is fuf- ■ 
ficientj—were France in pofleflion of the Red 
Sea, the fupefiority of the Britifh fleet alone is 
fufficient to annihilate their marauders, and the 
numerous armies which Ruflia and the Porte 

f 

are now bringing againfl: France in that quarter^ 

and. 
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and the event will barely furniflh pofterity with 
another pretty epifodiary tale in the Hiftory of 
Egypt in addition to the fall of Pompey, equal¬ 
ly paradox, equally true—'* In the end of the 
18th. century, M. Buonoparte efcaped explofioii 
in L'Orient, but met that fate in the Eafi” 


CHAP. V. 

Obfervations on the CharaSler of a Conqueror—its 
application to M. Buonoparte, bis Manners and 
Peculiarities—with refleXions on the Rapidity of 
his Conquefs. 

Were a convocation of all the learned focie- 
ties on earth fummoned, and were it poffible to 
concentrate into one focus all the pofterior 
knowledge of men, perhaps a more ufeful pro- 
pofition could not be fubmitted to be refolved, 
than an enquiry to know •, “ What is the greateft 
poffible evil which could poffibly befal man¬ 
kind}”—its utility would be apparent—by being 
known it might be guarded againft. The mo- 
ralift, philofopher, phyfician, and naturalift 

K might 
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might feverally urge their theories of evil, but 
as all would be local, all would be equally in¬ 
efficient in afcerraining the true one. Another 
is unnoticed which but ftldom occurs, and when 
it does, compensates for its fcarcity by its mag¬ 
nitude—it at prefent is in a ftate of progreffive 
embryo, and whoever is foremoft to alarm 
mankind therewith, is forward to do good; thus 
with regret we behold, that nature fometimes 
afflidts the world with mifery, to revenge the 
abufe bellowed upon her bleflings, aided by the 
elements, the earthquakes, and the luxuriant 
fancy of her own imagination and power, {he 
tumbles an armecl monller, fvvord foremoft into 
exiftence, amid ft furies, fire and gore,—with a 
blood-ftaincd label on his hillecked brow, af- 
frightened trembling humanity with the name of 
£! Conqueror —the earth beneath his weight 
awhile finks from her orbit, and all twinkling, 
funs of diftant i'pheres, condoling our downfall* 
a mordent and anon fufpend their light. 

Who is unacquainted with the murder-ftained 
annals of Tamerlane, Saladin, and Philip ?~who 
exifting, has not heard of the ferocious Hanni¬ 
bal, the wanton flaughterer, Alexander, the in¬ 
cendiary 
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cpndlary of Perfepolis; and the infiduous ruffian, 
Julius Csfar, with Nero, Bajazet, Charlemagne, 
and a thoufand other fcourges of the human race, 
who have been feverally worfhiped under the in¬ 
fernal title of Conquerors; and after exifting in an 
sra in which vve can amend our opinions, by a 
review of the errors of fix thoufand years, can 
the world, or any nation therein, glory in the 
man whofe condtidl marks him as a candidate 
for the nitche in the temple of folly, murder, and 
wanton cruelty ?—Afiuredly not,* reafon. may 
with the world be for a moment fupprefied, but 
her di&ates return with reanimated energy. 

The conqueror is a dread known animal, of 
infiduous, fanguine name,—he feels not friend- 
lhip, but to malk confpiracies,—his fmile is but 
ihe cloak of his dagger,—a.nd the tender confan- 
guinities of nature, are regarded by him, as fo 
•many frivolous conliderations, fit only for the 
obfervance of the vulgar, and as'no obflruftion 
in his road to power;—his caprice is the law of 
mankind,—his nod, their terror,—and his (word, 
the term <Jf their exiftence. He feoffs at focial 
order,’ and reciprocal duty, in fecret, but in pub¬ 
lic is a faftidious obferver of formalities. Than 
K 2 him, 
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him, can none in the affembly, hinge the knee 
with more obfequious fubferviency ; but in his 
palace, the affrighted menial returns in terror, 
the poignard which tyrannic anger drove againft 
his breafl; (laughter, death, affaflination and 
cruelty, are the fteps of his throne, and juftice 
opprelfed, is forced to lend her couchant body, 
for his footftool;—his affe&ions are uncertain as 
his temper, and he elevates only to deprefs;—the 
fword, piftol, poignard, poifon, axe and guil¬ 
lotine, are the emblematic ornaments of his 
chamber, and his motto is “univerfal conqueft 
-—his mind is an imaginary model of deformity, 
and his body a kind of Cyclops headed monfler, 
which fees all things with an univerfal eye of 
fufpicion, jealoufy or revenge, and conveys an 
illuftrative idea of the horrible ;—his days are 
exhaufted, in urging the cruel machinations of 
his nights, and his amufements are a contempla¬ 
tion of the natural qualities of the panther, 
tyger, and hyena;—the miferies of mankind are 
amongft his pleafures, and the walls of his palace 
are built with the mutilated fkdetons of his bro» 
thers, fillers, wives, rivals, and other obitruc- 
tions to ufurpation ;—the human race, like th$ 
f^nds, uphold his ambitions ftrides, until refo-. 

lution 
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lution like the air, furrounds and ftrangles him, 
and then, oh! lamentable to hear, one life 
cannot appeafe the manes of millions! 

The man who would make his debut in life, 
with every appearance of aflfuming, when con*i 
venient, the chara&cr juft faintly delineated 
(hould, whatever exterior appearance he may 
affume, be held up to immortal execration, and 1 
that M. Buonoparte is the candidate for fucha 
part is notorious; his manners, habits, meafures 
and propenfities are his accufers ; his country 
(hould be his tribunal, and prudent exile the re¬ 
ward of his dangerous ambition. 

We exift in an age when empires have other 
means than thofe of conqueft to enrich them- 
felves, and the focial ijitercourfe which the end- 
lefs channels of commerce have pointed out 
(hould be a chief barrier to univerfal domination. 
Men in the prefent day profper by their induftry 
and judgment, and not by the vaffal-like in¬ 
fluence, which their feveral weights may caft into 
the fcafe of fome feudal chief. 

The fecret ambition of Buonoparte cannot 
poffibjy militate fo much againft any other 
! country, 
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country, or in fo prominent a degree as againtlj 
France, for in other parts he can merely em« 
ploy, but the theory of villainy, whereas by 
means of his co-adjutors—his dependants, his 
friends, reputation, and domeftic influence, he 
can appear in the' fame hour by proxy, in the, 
made of the affaffin in Paris, and with the trun¬ 
cheon of an invader in perfon, upon the frontier 
of fome neutral peaceful power. 

There did exift a period in the hiftory of the. 
world, in which (becaufe men could not be 
better employed,) the whole lives of millions 
were co'nfumed in following the fortunes of fome 
atric prowler, who loft the appellations of mur¬ 
derer, robber, defpoiler of chaftity and depo¬ 
pulate^ in that of conqueror ; the art of war was 
known almoft prior the art of agriculture, and 
hence it is that fo many {talking fpecimcns of 
human turpetude, blacken the annals of hiftory. 
In the early ages of man, the individual owed his 
life to the caprice of his lord, and an appeal 
from it was deemed a crime of immeafurable, 
depth; but in this day, when civilization has fo 
much ameliorated our conditions, all men have 
full employment in emulating each other to be 

ul'eful, 
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ufeful, and not like the fuperftitious and igno* 
rant of other ages, in.deifying a tyrannic con¬ 
queror. Perhaps all the boafted privileges and 
rights of modern liberty, cannot compenfate hu¬ 
manity for the blood, nor pofterity for the bad 
example of having fuccoured and idolized ao 
ambitious General. Whatever the freret princi¬ 
ples and intentions of Buonopate may be, or 
however well he may difiimulate, all the world 
fhould recoiled he is by birth a Cor/air . 

The ordinary military commander of the day, 
is commonly content with fuccefs, and whatever 
reward his country may allow him. Implicit 
confidence is too dangerous a companion for 
implicit power, and hence, unlefs where pecu¬ 
liar circumftances juflify the tneafure, the de¬ 
pendence of Generals (hould be at home, and 
not upon themfelves abroad. The officer who 
is fuffered to have too unbounded a difcretional 
will in an enemy’s country, frequently becomes 
dangerous to furrounding nations, and indepen¬ 
dent of* his own. What nation on earth 
wodld have refufed its aid in crufhing Wafhirig- 
ton, had that General marauded the earth and 
difturbed neutral countries, after accomplifhing 

the 
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the liberty of his own. Again, perhaps in all 
the correfpondence of Walhingcon, in his pro¬ 
clamations, addrefles and other official papers, 
no fuch names as Alexander, Casfar, or Hanni¬ 
bal difgracc his • modeft prowefs—whilft fuch 
epithets as fame; glory, immortality and renown 
render foetid the bombaftic pen of his two-cam'* 
paigned contemporary. 

When imagination decyphers the portrait of 
an incendiary, who lkulks in face of day, to no¬ 
tice where he may apply his phofphoric appara¬ 
tus by night, the chara&er infenfibly affimiiateS 
with that of Buonoparte, who carries on his per- 
fon, the Works of Machiavel, and pretends fin- 
cerity, and “ refpedfc to religion,”—and whoft 
refped to religion is .verified in a proclamation, 
iffued in the Papal dominions, wherein he ob- 
ferves,—“ the dominion of Jejus Chrijl, is not of 
this world.” How frequently do we behold the 
fport of nature, annihilated for deformity of 
body, whilft her crimes of mental hideoufnefs, 
are extolled by infatuated ignorance, and won¬ 
dering credulity ! 

The true foldier, like the wary gamefter, 
makes his calculations of danger, with nice dif- 

crimi nation, 
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crimination and judicious experience; and while 
mankind attribute the fuccefs of both, to fome 
intuitive gift of nature, the wily plunderers, 
laughing at the admiration bellowed upon their 
fuccefsful pradlice of common caufe and effedt, 
build their pretenfions- to fuperiority of fkill, 
upon the firft of all foundations—the ignorance 
of their judges. - 

Whoever would deem Buonoparte a great 
General, would not even flatter him, but the 
man who would term him a Conqueror, would 
excite his refpedt and attention. His induftri- 
ous imitation of the ancients, is fo notorious, that 
we mud here notice the vanity and ambition of 
the man, and leave the world to decide upon 
the comparifons ofhimfelf, with his predecefiors* 

This nieteor of military prowefs, is defcribed, 
aS pofleffing a perfon about five feet fix inches 
in height, a fprite-like body, which at anaflaffi- 
nation, would be found to pofiefs all the conve¬ 
nient plen*titude, and venom of the fnake ; a 
down call eye, which views, without beholding 
objedts, md its fparkling darknefs appropriately 
indicates the fable chamber of his mind, of which 

L it 
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it'is an index ; an acquiline nofc, pointed with 
acrid tyranny and difdain ; and a forehead pro¬ 
minent enough to convince the beholders, that 
the foul machinations of his head always conquer 
and defy the generous didatcs, if any, of his 
heart. With command of countenance fuffici- 
ent to be gay, fad, folemn, and feverc, by turns, 
he poflefies addrefs and fenfibility enough to de¬ 
ceive Lavater into an opinion, that his viftge is 
a living model ofjuftice, innocence, and fimpli- 
city. Like all tempoHfers, lie is all things to all 
men, When an end is to be accomplished,-—but 
inflexibility of four behaviour marks his manners 
on a contrary occafion; and while he fuppofes 
his reputation is exalted enough to afFed much 
Angularity, he is cartful to catch every opportu¬ 
nity to increafe it. His premature knowledge 
of mankind,- enables him to time his farcical 
pundilios with accuracy ; and at intervals, he ap¬ 
pears much immured in refledion, and is pleafed 
to be thought abfent in memory, and piques him- 
felf not a little, upon his being the firft adopted 
Frenchman, who vdoes not ad under‘the guid¬ 
ance of petticoat influence. With the chara<Aer 
of a mifanthrope, from his earlieft youtfi, he has 
been careful to avoid the unpopular odium of a 

woman 
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woman hater, by his faplefs marriage for ambi¬ 
tious convenience, with the miftrefs of his pa¬ 
tron. 

An expert mechanic in the quackery of great*, 
nefs, he never negledls the fmalleft circumftance 
which may tend to procure him a nitche in the 
temple of fame; he is allowed a body-guard of 
foldiers, who mud be feverally qualified for fuch 
an honorable poll, by having performed fome 
prodigy of valour in his own prefence. 

T he Poet, when he imitates Horace, or any 
other ancient writer, or the painter when he co¬ 
pies a Titiari, Guido, or Claude Lorraine, with 
becomming candour, declare their models, and 
like another unoriginal genius, Buonaparte’s acti¬ 
ons inadvertently publjlh the notoriety of his 
imitations of the Greeks and Romans, which 
infenfibly detract from his reputation. Thus, 
when Caafar was fent into Spain, after having 
ferved the office of Praetor, he flied tears on be¬ 
holding‘the Statue of Alexander; and Buono- 
part’e in his march to Alexandria in Egypt, is 
faid to have fhed tears, on beholding the pillar of 
Pompey. Alexander pretented to be fo critical 
La 


a 
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a judge of Homer’s Iliad, that hiftory affures us, 
he carried that work on his perfon, in a fmalt 
golden cafketand Buonaparte, not lefs a Phi- 
lologift, eredted a monument to Virgil, with a 
pompous infcription thereon, in which his own 
name, by frequent repetition, feemed to fupply 
the place of. grammatical particles. Caligula lent 
a fraall Egyptian Pyramid, from Heliopolis to 
Rome, which has for ages lain in the Church of 
St. Peter, and another of Red Granite, was fent 
by the Emperor Conftantine. Buonoparte, re¬ 
viving not to be out (hone in any of thefe par- 
tjculars, has taken care to plunder all Italy, not 
to embellilh and enrich Paris, but to perpetuate 
. his own memory. 

Cjesar fcrupled not to infufe an enthufiafm 
ip his troops, by means of augury, omens and 
oracles; whilft Cromwell in the fame hour, play-, 
ed the fandtif.ed devotee and cruel ufurper;—- 
and Bqonoparte not lefs an adept in hypocrify 
than his predeceffors, accofts his army with the 
epithets of Soldiers of Liberty ,"—“ Deliverers 
of Mankind ,—“ Modern Romans ,” and the like, 
whilft monuments, mfcripcions, fwords, promo¬ 
tions, rewards and diftruftions, are diftributed 
without end. Notwithstanding 
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NotwithsandinG, with ail the vanity of a 
profound and vain egotift, the officer who 
would counterwork, would do ill to undervalue 
him, he poflefles in a peculiar degree; that deci- 
fion of character, which (hould ever diftinguifh 
the military man; Ihort meafyrqj, and ftrong is his 
precept; an inftance of this was evinced in bis 
treatment of ^n Auftrian Officer, who was taken 
hy one of his picquets. 

The Officer was obferved to have (wallowed a 
fmall white ball, which circumftance was related 
to Bqonoparte, who a(ked the Auftrian, whether 
he would take the common methods of evacq- 
ating the ball immediately, by forced vomit; to 
which he anfwered with a negative. Buonoparte 
immediately ordered him to be taken outfide, 
(hot, and his bowels examined, by a Surgeon 
then profent. The Auftrian fuppofmg this was 
meiely meant to terrify him, obftinately perfifted 
in difeharging the ball, which was fuppofed 
to contain a fecret difpatch; however, when 
lie was -forcibly blindfolded, he requefted to 
be again brought before Buonoparte, who ha* 
ving been attradled by impatience, to fee the 
ball, thefpot where he waS about to perifh, 

called 
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called out,—'“ I am a foldier, not a player—let 
me have the ballthe officer was inftantly ffiot, 
and the ball was found to have contained infor¬ 
mation of the firft importance. 

W if en the priefts of Favia had caufcd an in- 
furre&ion in that place, and all the French troops 
to the number of 3C0, who were left to garrifon 
the town, were murdered ; cn intelligence being 
lent to Buonoparte, he ordered another 300 
men, to march into that city ; at the fame time 
fending with the commanding officer, a meffage, 
repletd with point and brevity, it was couched 
jn the following terms > 

<f Priests, 

“ Scorning to take revenge by retali¬ 
ation upon you, for the murder of my 
gallant troops,—I fend you a number 
equal to the firft; and if a fingle hair of 
a Frenchman’s head is hurt, I will put 
you all to the fword, raze your c,ity to the 
ground, and ercd a column therein .with 
this infcription, 

U HERE ONCE STOOD PAVIA.” 


This 
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This-had the defired effedt, and the priefts ex¬ 
pelling immeditate death, which being agreeably 
disappointed in, became chief abettors of the 
French caufe in that quarter. 

That he has an improved and cultured fade 
for'ftratagem—the following is an inflance: ha¬ 
ving attacked the troops of Wormier, before 
that General threw himfelf into Mantua, at the 
battle of Areola, and finding his numbers infnf- 
ficient to effeft his purpofe, he difpatched 25 
trumpeters to the back of Wurmfer’s line, to 
found a charge upon the left wing, whilft he at¬ 
tacked the front and right; the charge was foun¬ 
ded, the trumpeters gallopped up with fpeed, 
and by the confufion into which the manoeuvre 
threw his enemies, who fuppofed themfclves at¬ 
tacked front and rear, he was enabled to feize 
the wreath of victory. 

At Legano, his prefence of mind not only 
faved a detachment of his army, but himfeif, 
from being made prifoners. By an able ma¬ 
noeuvre, Wurmfcr forced him to divide his army 
into many parts in the fame hour; and having 
underftood, that Buonoparte could only at that 
inftant command 1200 men, at whofe head he 

was. 
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Was, the General ordered an Aid-du-camp to 
acquaint Buonoparte, that he was furrrounded 
by the Imperial troops, which was nearly the cafe; 
but as all had not marched up, Buonoparte or¬ 
dered the Aid-du-camp to take the bandage 
from his eyes* which he immediately did, when - 
he was addrefied thus, “ If your Ihallow lighted 
Generali, dares to take the Commander in Chief 
of the Republican army, let him try it,—every 
one knows the entire army are here, and if yotif 
detatchment does not lay down their arms ini 
eight minutes, (taking out his watch, and ma¬ 
king a. private fignal to his own troops, who 
immediately huzzaed repeatedly,) I will put 
them every man to the fword Wtirmfer fup- 
pofing himfelf circumvented, ordered his troops 
to ground their arms, which the French firft 
poffeffed themielves of, and afterwards of their 
prifoners, to the amount of 4000. 

That he is not deficient in courage, the 
bridge of Lodi, the attack of Robefpierre’s, 
Commander of the National Guard at Paris, M. 
Henriot, and the paflage of the Adige will 
verify. 


No 
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No French commander, during the Revoluti¬ 
on, employed fo great a profufiOn of bombaft, 
a$ Buonoparte; and however impotent it may 
appear to an Englifliman, yet in Italy, where 
the vulgar are matured in habits of fuperftitious 
refpeft for the nobility, fuch rhodomantade has 
its defir ed effed. It would be endjefs to recount 
the feveral inftances; and notwithftanding he has 
had addrefs enough thereby to deceive Wurml?^ 
and the Italians, by his reports of vidories and 
ofljcial details, yet we are confident, that (hould 
he Be infatuated enough to make any inroads 
into Hindooftan, General Clarke will adjuft his 
future accounts. 

Whoever would fuccefsfully circumvent 
Buonoparte, (hould fufpedl precifely the contra¬ 
ry to what he afferts, when he menaces one 
place with a fiege, he will afiuredly blockade or 
inveft another;—this has been an invariable rule 
of his pbfervance; and when he threatened Eng¬ 
land fo often with invafion, it was well known 
he meant to attack fome other part, and thus 
has Pgypt felt his promife. He has^in the opi¬ 
nion of all military men, too often rifked mate¬ 
rial points to carry inferior ones, and is correctly 
cautious to avoid a war of Pofts. 

M At 
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At* the iffue of great events, mankind are 
mcfrc dazzled with the fplendour of their effe&s, 
than ftimulated to an inveftigation of their ap¬ 
parent caufes; and hence wonder, furprize, ad¬ 
miration} and all the other offspring of indolent 
credulity have their origin. If an empire fall, 
or a nation be profperous, we pore upon the 
circumftance, with all the droufy contemplation 
of a monaftic antiquarian, without endeavouring 
to avoid or emulate the incidents which have 
caufed either. 

Thus it is that therapid conquefts of Buonoparte, 
have been all attributed to his fuperior judgment, 
courage, and practical knowledge of the art of 
war, unaided by any other contingent*caufe; but 
the fallacy of this fuppofition will be evident, 
when it is known, that 

First, —The national chara&er of the Italians, 
their fupinenefs, indolence, fuperftition and in¬ 
experience, as a military people, made them a 
very proper object for a young General, ^o gain a 
a name by their conqueft. 


Second, 
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Second. —-The chief difficulty in the conqueft 
of Itfdy, and the principal key thereof, ,viz. the 
paflage of the Alps and paffes ©f piedmont, &c. 
had been fecured by General Montefquieu. 

Third. —His firfi: difpofitions and plans, 
were concerted with the aid and approbation of 
that univerfal and celebrated military argus, the 
Director Carnot, who at his chamber itj Paris, 
and in the midft of his maps, charts, globes, tele¬ 
graphs, and difpatches, officially directed the 
movements of fourteen armies, in various parts 
of Europe, in the fame hour. 

Fourth.— He was aided by feven Generals, 
whom he frequently acknowledges were no ways 
inferior to hinifelf ’in military tallies, viz. An- 
gereau, Mafiena, Berthier, Delaigne, Laharpe, 
Duphot and Scherrurier. 

Fifth. —Italy is a country, where, prior to 
the prefent war, the fword had long been ffiea- 
thed, % and the people totally unfit for oppofing 
neceffitous Republicans*. and where the climate 
tended more than the bayonet, to defiroy the 
Auftrians who wtre their allies; it is a fpot, 

M z where 
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where the people had been employed in training 
opera dancers, muficians, painters, and poets, 
for the diverfion of Europe, and where emaci¬ 
ated, whining eunuchs is the chief ftaple commo¬ 
dity;—where liberty is well known, but not prac- 
tifed fince the sera preceding the Auguftan age; 
and where she writings of Taffo, Metaftatio and 
others, contributed to keep alive the ancient 
grandeur of the Roman Republic, until a con¬ 
venient opportunity offered to confolidate it in 
modern times. It is a country, the government 
of which had long fince been rendered odious, 
by the. avaricious exaction of the church, who 
fold pardons, corn, grace and coin, at whatever 
price their priefts chofe to put upon them, and 
where the numerous emiflaries of the French 
never negledted to fow difaffe&ion and demo¬ 
cracy. All thefe formidable afliftances exifted 
and arofe independant of himfelf, and were 
chiefly inftrumental in the conqueft of Italy. 

r Hitherto we have followed him in his pro- 
greffional ftrides of unvaried fortune, and as 
Demofthenes obferved of Phillip, that Goddefs 
feems to have fufpended her ficklenefs alone for 
him,—yet had he numerous local circumftances 

to 
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to aid his talents, which did he command in thp 
laft century, he would have found himfelf total¬ 
ly deftitute of.—Like moft public men, he owes 
his firft notice to fixed political principles j and 
his fervices at Toulon were not fo much valued, 
as the critical hour in which he offered them;—- 
again his decifive condud in the Confpiracy of 
Robefpierre in Paris; his facrifice of all delicacy 
in the marriage Of the miftrefs of his Patron, on 
the fpecific condition of commanding the Army 
of Italy. To his local knowledge of that coun¬ 
try, the fluency with which he fpoke the lan¬ 
guage and his intimacy with the manners of Italy, 
his promifes of freedom to his credulous and fu- 
perftitious Italian believers, are to be attributed 
much of his fucceffes. He had to encounter fol- 
diers who were unwilling to defend their Sove¬ 
reigns; and he was ever feduloufly induftrious to 
obferve to a maxim the divifion of princes and 
people. His invariable^, method of perpetually 
keeping his army undiminilhed, by revolution¬ 
izing the territories he had- over-run, and lea¬ 
ving the malcontents, to guard and govern the 
former municipalities. His. troops were already 
enthufiafts, and their zeal alone contributed 
much to the rapidity of his conquefts and pro¬ 
curing 
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curing for him a reputation, as the troops of-all 
Generals will, who can inculcate an enthufiafm 
and love ©f glory in their men. Poffefling'an 
army, of veterans, he had to encounter merely 
rmv Recruits, whofe experience he well knew, 
would never bear roaflittg —and finally, the many 
abufes of the various Italian governments, and 
the daflardly difpofition of his foes, it was which 
chiefly made him formidable, and not his own 
ftrength : for a man will ever have reputation for 
courage, who only encounters with cowards. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


RESPECTING 

THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AND THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE CROWN. 


rj^HE right allowed to every rank of the people 
to difcufs points in the public condu£t of their 
rulers, and to the reprefentatives of the people, 
when called upon by the voice of their conftituents, 
or prompted by their own fenfe of duty, to inftitute 
enquiries into fuch conduct, has always been reckoned 
among thebleffings of the Britifh Conftitution. Cer¬ 
tain parts of the ‘management of public affairs are 
peculiarly obnoxious to fuch enquiry; and the 
wholefome as well as habitual jealoufy of both the 
people, and their reprefentatives, watches over thofe 
who are entrufted with it with a fpirit of ferutiny, 
which though occafionally inconvenient and fome- 

b times 
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times apt to be unjuft, is one of the falutary guards 
of that freedom, which is our pride, our glory, 
and the great fource of our profperity. 

Of thefe topics of ftriCt inveftigation there are 
particularly two, which Parliament in its inherent 
and neceflary function is frequently called upon to 
examine and to difcufs, on behalf of themfelves and 
of their conftituents,—the Influence of the Crown , 
and the Public Expenditure; the Iaft indeed as 
important with reference to the former, as from its 
own fubftantive effe&s on the eafe and happinefs of 
the people. Its importance, in both points of view, 
is* in proportion to its magnitude j and now, there¬ 
fore, when the circumftances of the times, and the 
fttuation of the country, call for its exertion be¬ 
yond all former example, almoft beyond all former 
conjefture, it is doubly incumbent on the Houfe of 
Commons to exercife that guardianfhip of the pub¬ 
lic purfe with which it is inverted, by increafing 
cheeks, and by frequent enquiry. 

This part of its duty. Parliament has, in fa&, 
performed within the. Iaft four-and-twenty years in 
9 maimer more efficient, as well as more active, 

than 
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than at any former period of our political hiftory. 
It is perhaps Angular, and certainly moll honorable 
to the individual Minifter, that the fame Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whofe duty it became towards 
the eventful clofe of the laft century, to call forth 
as well as to manage the utmoll refources of the 
nation, made it another part of his duty to inllitute 
the means of examination and controul of that ex¬ 
penditure which he was to direCt and to apply. But 
there was in that (as indeed is the cafe in all fuch 
public meafures rightly underftood) not lefs politi¬ 
cal wifdom than political virtue; becaule the credit 
of the country will always rife in proportion to the 
provifions made, and to the meafures adopted, for 
the fatisfattion of its creditors, and the conviction 
■of the people, with regard to the juftnefs and ap¬ 
propriation of its expenditure. 

Befides the general conftruCtion (if the phrafe 
may be allowed) of our government, adapted at all 
times to the purpofe of checking excefs as well as 
abufe in its expenditure, there Ihould be an occa- 
fional adoption of enquiry to fuit particular cafes 
and particular departments. This mode is rendered 
indifpenfxble from the complication, as well as the 

B 2 novelty. 
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novelty, of many articles of public expence to which 
important and critical periods give rife; in addition 
to which there is alfo an energy in newly eftablifhed 
inftitutions for reftraint or inveftigation beyond the 
cuftomary routine of official fupervifion. In the 
fuperintendance of great and widely extended com 
cerns, no vigilance of department can at all times 
guard againft poffible abufes ; frauds, or culpable 
negligence, will occafionally efcape the detection of 
ordinary management, notwithftanding the utmofi 
circumfpe&ion of vigilant officers. The beft chance 
of difcovering fuch particular abufes, or of fuggeft- 
ing general improvements in future, will be found 
in fpecial enquiries from time to time: their in- 
ftitution is one of the legacies our lamented ftatef- 
man has left us, not more creditable to his memory 
than ufeful to his country. This pointed exercife 
of enquiry is now become fo much a political habit 
in this country, that we may venture to truft no 
future adminiftration will difeountenance it, nor any 
future generation allow it to go into difufe. ' 

The precedents and praftice of fuch ufeful em 
quiries, like the precedents and pra&ice of all other 
great public inftitutions, it is extremely important 

ftiould 
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fhould be unfolded and illuftrated. It is with an 
intention to a difcharge of that duty to the country, 
that the following accurate ftatement of the mea- 
fures which have been already adopted towards the 
attainment of the objects above alluded to, in one 
point of view, is made; fo as not only to ihew what 
has been done towards retrenchment of the publiq 
expence, and the confequent diminution of the pa¬ 
tronage of the crown, but alfo to exhibit the pre- 
fent fubfifting date of fuch expence and patronage 
fo much in detail, as to afford every perfon the means 
of judging what further retrenchments may reafon- 
ably be expected, confidently with the good of the 
public fervice, and, what in truth is fynonimous, 
with proper encouragement and reward of merit in 
the fervants of the public. — 

Nn of Annual 

Offices. Valu!-. 


By the Civil Lift Aft, brought in by 
Mr.Burkein 1782, 22Geo.3.c 82. 
there were aftually fuppreffed - - 134. 57,500 

Uuder regulations of the Trcafury in 
1782-3, by Lord Shelburne and 
Mr. Pitt - 144 13,625 

Making a total of offices in the Civil 

Lift, fuppreffed in 1782-3, of - 278 71,125 

B.ut there were offices created to per¬ 
form the duties of thofe fuppreffed, 
to the amount of . - - 62 10,909 


Making a reduftion at that time in tlie 
Civil Lift, on the whole, of - - 216 

» 2 


£ 60,2 tS 
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No. of 
Offices. 

' Brought forward 216 
The Exchequer Aft in 1783, the 
23Geo«3. c.82. fupprcjfed theUfher, 

Tally Cutters, the two Chamber¬ 
lains, and. the four Second Clerks in 
the Tellers Offices, all valuable fine- 
cures ; but thofe fupp'reffions were 
not to fall in till the deaths of the 

parties -.. 8 10,000 

Under the fame aft, the offices of 
Auditor and four Tellers were re¬ 
gulated, to take effeft after the 
deaths of the then poffeffors ; the in¬ 
come of the former was at that time 
£ 19,800 a year, and would have 
been mote now than is here ftated, at 60,000 
The four Tellers would now have been 88,000 


Annual 

Value. 

60,216 


Supprefiions and regulations in the 
Exchequer. -------- 

Deduct the lalaries of the Auditor and 
of the four Tellers - - - - - 

x\ftual faring in the department of the 
Exchequer - ------ 

The Auditors’ aft in 1785, 25 Geo. 3. 
c. 52. fupprefled offices, the fees of 
which, on the Rational Debt alone 
at iool. a million, would now have 
amounted to more thaw 6o,oool. a 
year, on the accompts of the Bank, 
&c. and therefore on the whole of 


158,000 

14.800 


143,20c 


Carried forward 224 203416 
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No. of 
Offices. 

Brought forward 224 
the public accounts audited by thofe 
officers may be moderately ftated at 
From which mult be deduced as under. 
Expence of all forts of the Mew Board, 

™ 1785, -.. . 9,900 

Additions In i8or, ...... 10*032 

Between 1801 and 1805, .... 8jo 

In 1805, a new Board was conftituted 
of three Commiflioners and Officers 9,575 
And in 1806, the two Boards were 
confolidated, two Commiflioners ad¬ 
ded, with an incresfed eftablifhment, 
amounting in the whole to • - 14,811 

Total of the prefent eftablifhment 


of auditing public accounts - *45,168 

Actual faving of charge in this depart¬ 
ment . 


The increafed charge, occafioned by 
the immenfe accumulation of public 
accompts, has prevented the direct 
faving by the above-mentioned mea- 
fure being confiderable j but the 
pofitive advantages derived to the 
country from the ft rift inveftiga- 
tion, which thofe accounts have un¬ 
dergone fince 1785, are of incalcula- 

* Carried forward - - - - 224 228,248 


Annual 

Value. 

803,416 


70,000 


* From this however ihould be dedufted the falary of one 
Commiffioncr who is dead, to whom no fucceffor is to be ap¬ 
pointed. 

*4 
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No. of Annual 

Offices. Value. 

Brought forward 224 228,24$ 

ble value. The number of employe 
meats were not altered by the fup- 
preffion of the two Auditors of the 
impreft under the Adi in that year, 
and the fubfequent fuppreffion* of 
the Auditorihip of hides, as three 
Commiifioners were added to the 
two exifting Comptrollers of Army 
cccompts, to conititute the new 
Board then eftabliihed. The fubfe¬ 
quent adts added feven Commiffion- 
ers, making the whole number ten,* 
without theComptroller&jwho ceafed 
to be auditors under the laft aft, and 
one was added to their number; but 
the office of one of the new auditors 
having lapftd by death, and not being 
to be filled up, the increafe in this 
department on the whole to be de¬ 
ducted is------- - 7 

Diminution in the number of employ¬ 
ments, and faring in the annual 
charge in the Civil Lift and the 

Exchequer ..- -.--217 Offices - - 

Of the annual value of - - *£228,248 


* When the Adi was depending in the Houfe of Commons 
in 1806, the Author ventured to cxprefs an opinion/ that in- 
creafing the number of Commiifioners would rather retard than 
accelerate the examination of the public accompts; inftead of 
which increafe be propofed the addition of fome more infpec- 
tors. Experience may now be rcfortcd to, to decide whether 
that opinion was well founded. 


la 
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In the Cuftoms there was a clafs of offices, 
granted by patent, in the gift of the firft lord of the 
treafurv, abfolute finecures,- and many of them of 
great value*: this patronage was the more defirable, 
as no local claims interfered with it at all, which 
left the minifter at liberty to difpofe of it among 
the relations and private friends of himfelf, or of 
thofe on whom he was moil defirous of conferring 
favors. Thefe finecure employments, to the num¬ 
ber of one hundred and ninety-fix, amounting at 
that lime in value to 42,000!. a-year, and which 
would now, from the increafe of trade, have been 
worth much more, Mr. Pitt took a determination 
to abolilh fo early as Chriftmas 1 784 $ from which 
time they remained vacant as they fell in. In 
truth he difpofed of only two of thofe from his 
firft entrance into office; one given for public 
fervices t, and the • other for the fupport of 
fome of the younger branches of an ancient, noble 

* One of thefe, worth more than 1200I. a-year, was given 
by Lord North to the brother of Mr. Robinfon, and another, 
oT about half that value, was held by a gentleman in the Trea- 
fury for Sir Grey Cooper, the joint fecretaries of the Treafury. 

f This was only a moiety; there was a furvivor in the 
patent, which prevented the fuppreffion of the office. 

family* 
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family, utterly unprovided for. The a& for fup» 
preffing this clafs of offices did not however pafe 
till 1798 *, on account of regulations in contem¬ 
plation for improving the management of the reve¬ 
nue of Cuftoms, at which time there had fallen in 
50, of the annual value of 13,3201. t That manage¬ 
ment in truth derived great advantage from the 
fuppreffion of the defcription of offices here noticed, 
as the pofleflbrs of them, holding by patents, con¬ 
ceived themfelves amenable only to the Treafury or 
the King, and fome'times formally difclaimed any 
refponfibility to the Commiffioners of the Cuftoms, 
to the manifeft inconvenience, if not to the lofs, of 
the revenue. 

• In 1789, upon a ftrong reprefentation from the 
Commiffioners of Excife of the utter inadequacy of 
the falaries of the officers ’ in their department 
to their very moderate maintenance* efpecially 
having in view the great truft unavoidably repofed 


* 38 Geo. III. c. 86. 

•J- Thefe finecure offices at all the out-ports are to he founcl 
In the Court Calendar of 1751, p. 102. They were at that 
early time deferibed as worth 2, 3, 4, and 500I. a-year, with 
the appointment of valuable deputylhipa of great profit. They 
have been fince oautted for obvious reafons. 


in 
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in them, the Treafury made confiderable augment 
tations thereto, fufHcient to place the officers in 
fituations of reafonable competency. That was 
done with double profit to the public; as the 
revenue was not only benefited by the officers being 
rendered independent of the traders, but, by a 
reduction of the expence of management, feven 
hundred and fixty-five officers having been then 
reduced; which effected an annual faving, after 
allowing for the augmentation of falaries to thofe 
remaining, to the amount of 12,3451. But no 
abatement is made for that arrangement here, 
it being included in the general fiatement of the 
Excife revenue under that head. 

From this time to 1798 no redufHon of any 
confcqucnce took place; but in that year when 
the duty on fait was doubled, it occurred to Mr. Pitt 
that the revenue on that article might be better 
colle&ed, and a confiderable faving effe&ed to the 
public, by the management of it being transferred to 
fhe Excife ; which was done accordingly *, and the 
Salt Board with the whole eftablifhment under it 


• 38 Geo. III. c. 89. 
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fuppTeflfcd, 'by whlchshe Treafury loft the appoint-* 
tffeiflrdf four htwfltfed and fifty-nine offices of 
different- forts.ij'tmt two hundred were added to 
perform the iie^ duty under the Excife. In this 
cafe alfo as the diminution and addition of officers 
will be included in the general ftatement of revenue 
officers, no further notice of it will be taken here, 
except to obferve that the Treafury loft a patronage 
equal to the extent of the whole Salt eftablifhment, 
the new officers being all in the gift of the Com- 
miffioners of Excife, with whofe appointments the 
Treafury have very little interference. 

The offices of the Auditors of the Land Revenue 
for England and Wales next attrafted the attention 
of Mr. Pitt. The duties of thefe, it appeared to 
him, were of a nature which would very well admit 
of their being performed by the Commiffioners for 
auditing the Public Accompts: one was held by 
two gentlemen for their joint lives, the two others 
during pleafure. Thefe were abolifhed by law in 
1799 *, at which time the reverfion of the molt 
valuable, worth more than 3000I. a-year, was 


* 39 Geo. III. c. 83. 
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open. The reduction then effected was to take 
place upon the death of the poffeffors. 

Thefe three offices were of the annual value 
of 5500I., which, added to thofe in the Civil Lift 
and Exchequer, and the patent finecure employ¬ 
ments in the Cuftoms, abfolutely unconnected with 
the collection of the duties except in two or three 
cafes, make the reduction as under: 

Offices. Annual Value. 


In the Civil Lift and Exchequer - 217 228,248 

In the Cuftoms ------ 196 42,000 

In the Land Revenue - - - - 3 5,500 

Making a total of faving on official # 

eftabliflunents ------ 416 £275,748 


To thefe reductions of expenee and influence* 
arifing from what was done with refpect to offices, 
lhould however be oppofed the new eftabliflunents 
which have been made, and the new offices created 
within the fame period, from the neceffities of the 
public fervice. 

. The bufinefs of taking up tranfports and con¬ 
ducting the whole of the fervice (which during the 
American war had been principally managed by 
the Navy Board, but in fomc inftances had been 

per- 
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performed by individuals on commillion to their 
own profit) had been found to interfere fo effen- 
tially with the other duties of the former as to ren¬ 
der it indifpenfibly neceffary to eftablilh a Board for 
that purpofein September 1794. In January 1796, 
the bufmefs of Prifoners of War was put under the 
direction of this new Board; and in 1806 the 
whole department of the Sick and Hurt was fup- 
prefied, and the duties transferred to it alfo, which 
leaves the balance as follows : 

No. Salaries. 


Offices added, Commiflioners of Tranfports - - 6 6,400 

Secretary to do. ------ 1 1,000 

7 7.400 

Offices fupprejjed, Cotnmiflioners of Sick and Hurt, 
a and Secretary to them - ...---4 2,065 


Jncreafe of officers and falaries in confequence of 

the eftablifhment of the Tranfport Board - 3 165,355 


. The eftablifhment of a feparate Board for the 
Tranfport fervice was ftrongly recommended fo 
early as in 1788, by the Commilfioners of Enquiry; 
and the advantages experienced from the adoption 
of it early in the war have moil fully juftified a 
compliance with that recommendation. Thefe ad¬ 
vantages are detailed at fome length in a paper of 

2 Novcm- 
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November 1801, in Sir John Sinclair’s Hillory of 
the Revenue *. Referring to that for more parti¬ 
cular information, it will be fufficient here to ftate 
with precifion the favings in direft expenditure. 

In a former publication by the author, he refer¬ 
red to a reprefentation by the commiflioners to the 
committee of finance in 1798, when they laid, 
“ They have faved the public fome hundred thou- 
“ fand pounds, which but for their clofe and con- 
* e flant attention, would have been loll; adding, 
“ that if the three Boards engaged before this 
“ time in hiring tranlports for their refpe&ive fer- 
“ vices, had each of them, through the weight of 
«* bufinefs, or want of attention, taken up one Ihip 
te of a moderate fize more than was neceffary, or 
(t permitted one lhip for each branch to remain 
«* unemployed, the pay of thofe tranfports, exclu- 
five of incidents, would have amounted to more 
** than the whole official charge of the new Board, 
“ and all the clerks under them.” A fingle in- 
llance, after its eftablilhment, will afford proof that 
this was no exaggeration. The barrack-office. 


* Vol,II. p. 137. 
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without authority from the treafury, in November 
1795, took up fome fhips to carry ftores, for 
which they paid 51. a ton, while the commiffioners 
for tranfports were taking up fhips lheathed at 
3I. 1 os. and coppered lhips at 4I. 

It muft indeed be evident that much inconve¬ 
nience and lofs was unavoidably fuftained by the 
management of hiring fhips having been under 
Boards which had other important avocations to 
attend to, more immediately connefted with their 
departments. The examination of the veffels, re- 
fpe&ing fize, fitnefs, &c. neceflayily devolved upon 
inferior officers, which bufinefs is now very dif¬ 
ferently conducted; and on fome occafions tranf¬ 
ports were taken up by officers commanding regi¬ 
ments or detachments, who .could form no judg¬ 
ment either 4s to the hire or the tonnage of the 
fhips; a praftice that frequently led to an ufelefs 
continuation of hire by demurrage; which has been 
avoided by ftridt examinations of log-books and 
papers: a great wafte of ftores has alfo been pre¬ 
vented, by a ft rift inveftigatton of the expenditure 
and return of all articles. 

Exclufive, 
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Exclufive, however, of the benefit which muft 
have been derived from the improved management 
generally, fome particular heads may be ftated, the 
iavings on which are capable of bring ascertained 
with a confiderable degree of accuracy. The par¬ 
ticulars will be enumerated, and will prove that 
they are forty times greater in amount than the 
charge incurred by the creation of this Board *. 

This will not appear fo furprifing, when it is con¬ 
sidered that naval men muft be more competent 
than others to manage fea-faring prifoners of war, 
as well as to engage proper veffels for cartels. One 
more ftriking advantage Should not be omitted, viz. 
the fpeedy and ftri& examination of accompts, 
which had accumulated under the Sick and Hurt 
Board. Arrears to the amount of 940,0001. have 
already been fettled; iptwithftanding which, the 
accompts of the laft war are not yet all adjhfted ; 
whereas thofe of the prefent war are in fuch for- 
wardnefs, that if the fame pun&uality lhall continue 
to be obferved, the whole will. be completely 
brought up and fettled in a few , weeks after'a 
peace. In addition to all which advantages^ anew 


* See p.31 and 32. 
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department has been created for checking the de¬ 
livery and returns of ftores, medicines, and necef- 
feries, of every furgeon in the navy, as weH as of 
the furgeons and agents of hofpitals at home and 
abroad- . 

The relief thus afforded to the Navy Board, by 
removing, the tranfport bufmefs from under their 
control, ftill left their eftabliftiment unequal to 
providing for the widely extended operations of this 
war, which rendered a confiderable increaie to it 
abfolutely indifpenfible. The number of eommif- 
iioners of the navy was found altogether unequal to 
checking the expenditure in its various branches, 
providing at the fame time for a flrift and elofe exa¬ 
mination of accompts, as well of the receipt and 
expenditure of ftores as of calh ; efpecially’ as, on 
foreign ffatious in particular, opportunities were af¬ 
forded for abufes to anhnmenfe extent, from the want 
of a fuperintending and eontroling authority on the 
•fpot: the beft remedy for which k was conceived 
would be the appointment of refident eommiffioners- 
at certain ^places abroad, where there had been 
hone before. .On the whole, between 179$ and 
x8cg, ilkere were addl'd eleven, principal officers 
and commiffioners of the navy at home, including 

thofe 
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thofe at Sheemefs and Deptford* and four abroad t 
But four at home and two abroad were difcontinued 
between 1784 and 1795, when it was thought their 
ferviees were not required} which is a clear mani. 
feftation that nothing but the public good was in 
view when the additions were made. The moft 
important of thofe took place indeed on the re¬ 
commendation of the commiffioners for naval re- 
vifion. On the whole, within the period of our 
inquiry, the additions and diminutions of the prin¬ 
cipal officers and commiffioners of the navy are as 
follows: 

No. of 

Offices. Salaries. 


Added ........ 15 15,900 

Reduced - 6 4,300 

On the balance an increafe of * 9 11,600 

To which is to be added an aug¬ 
mentation of falarics ... 8*300 

Carried forward 9 19,900 


* When the falarics of the Commiffioners, as augmented, are 
compared with the Brduous duties they have to perform, as well 
as the incefiant labor attendant thereupon, it will not be 
(thought they are over-paid. This obfervation applies molt 
ftrongly perhaps to the commiffioners in tire dock yards ; and 
in a mod particular manner to the one at Portfmouth, whole 
{alary is i,20ol. with a houfe, and aneftablifhment neceflary in 
his particular fituation to be kept up for receding Itrangers 
and officers, which cannot be maintained at much left than twice 
that fum. 

* a In. 
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No, of 

Offices, Salaries. 
Brought over 9 79,906 

Increafe to the {alary of the firil 
Lord of the Admiralty to 
make it 5,000!. nett; {till 


lower than the falaries of the 

Secretaries of State - •- - 2,150 

Total increafe to Admiralty and Navy 
Boards ........ 22,050 


To the number of the Commiffioners 
of Victualling, no addition has been 
made; but to their ordinary duties, 
which were increafed beyond what 
they had been in any former war, 
there was added, in 1794, the pur- 
chafe of proviiions and all victual¬ 
ling {tores for the army on foreign 
ftations, which compelled them to 
‘a long attendance daily, inftead of 
themoderate one of three days in the 
week before thatbufinefswasthrown 
upon them; which induced an aug¬ 
mentation of falaries and allowances 
to the Cemmifiioners and their fe- 

cretary, amounting to ■ - - - - 3,450 

Total increafe of naval eftablifliments 

of all forts ....... 9 £ 25,500 

• > t 

But in this cafe, as in that of the Tranfpoit 
Board, favings were effected greatly exceeding the 
increafed expence, as will be plainly fhown in an¬ 
other place. 


a 


The 
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The Board of Control for the Affairs of India • 
was eftabliftied in 1784,* confifting (exclufive 
of a number of members without falaries) of three 
Commiffioners and a Secretary, at the expence to 
the Eaft India Company 6f - - - - 6,5001. 
And about the fame time a committee of the Lords 
of the Privy Council, with a Prefident and Vice 
Prefident, was appointed to tranfaft the bufinefs 
which had been formerly executed by the Board of 
Trade: but the members compofing it, holding 
other offices of profit, have no falaries for heir 
duty. The only expence, therefore, attending the 
eftabliffiment to be taken into this eftimate is 500I. 
a year each to two clerks of the Privy Council, who 
attend as fecretaries, making an annual charge of 
1000I. 

The only remaining branch to be added to the 
increafe of Eftabliflnnents is that of the Barracks; 
and it is become a heavy one. What the difference 
of expence is between the maintenance of troops 
in quarters and barracks is extremely difficult to 


* By 24 Geo. III. c. 2j. 

c 3 afcertain; 
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afcertain; there are fo many varying circumftances 
as to have defeated the utmoft endeavour that has 
been uled for the purpofe: but the mveiligation 
winch has taken place, at the expence of much 
labor in the offices, leads to a perfuafion that 
the author was under a miftake, when he expreffed 
an opinion in a former publication that the barrack 
fyftetn was one of ceconomy; he fell into the error 
from a ftatement of the late Barrack Mailer 
General, who moil afiuredly thought it was a 
correct one when it was made; or he would not 
have allowed it to go out to the world under the 
fan&ion pf his authority. The eftablifhment is 
very large and very expenfive, much exceeding 
any conjecture the author had formed on the fubje£t, 

£ 

The three Commiffioners and Secre¬ 
tary - - - -.3,999 

Three Infpeftors General, eleven 
Affifiant Infpeftors General, one 
Infpeftor of Stores, one Infpe&or 
of Returns, one Accountant and 
Affiftant - -- -- -- - 7,900 
Two Archite^s and Surveyors, one 
Checking Clerk, two Affiftant 
-Surveyors, ~apd one Law Clerk - 1,697 

Total of the Board and Officers in 

^London, cxclofivc of Clerk* - « £ 13,497 
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Brought forward 

£13 497 

At Edinburgh, two" Affiftant Archi- 

tetls and one Principal Clerk 

600 

One Accomptant to bring upaecompts 


in arrear - - - - 

4OO 

Six Affiftant Surveyors on building 

accompt ------- - 

1,09* 

- 2,092 


Total of the Board and Officers under them 15 . 5*9 
Barrack Mailers 9 at 15 s. a day, 

and 146 at 10s., 7s. 6d., and 5s. - 25,54; 

Twenty Affiftant Barrack Mailers 

from 1 os. to 5s. a day - - - - 2,097 

Nine Storekeepers from 5s. to 28. a 

Day - - ...... 623 

- 28,265 

Total of Barrack Eftabliihment, 184 — — ■— 

perfons, exclusive of Clerks, Bar¬ 
rack Serjeants, and Labourers 

(wliolc pay is not included here) £ 43,854 


Summary of the Imereaft and Decreafe of Official Appointment *. 

No. of 

Offices. Value; 

Reduced.—v.ivu jjiit, -exchequer, 

Cuftoms, Land Revenue, 8cc. - 416 273,74s 

Added.—Total of naval eftabliih- 
ments, without reference to the 
pofitivc favings made in two of the 
departments, which will be in¬ 
cluded in another place - 9 25,500 


Carry over 


Reduced 

Added 

c 4 


416 > 75 » 74 8 

9 *5»Joo 
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No. of 

OSen. Value. 

Brought over i + l6 J 7 W 4 * 

6 { Added 9 *5,500 

Foard of Control ------ 4 ■ 6,500 

Committee of Privy Council for Trade 1,000 

Barrack Department - - - - 184 44,000 

-197-77,00 a 

Making in the whole of official eftab- 
bfhments, unconne&ed with the 
management of the Revenue, a re- 

dudioh' of - ------ 219 £ 198,748 

It would, however, certainly be unjuft to con- 
fider this part of the fubje& drily on a comparifon 
of the number and value of the offices: it fhould 
In fairnefs be adverted to, that a very confiderable 
part of tfjofe aboli/hed were abfolute finecures, 
many of them for life, and that fbme of the moft 
valuable were open to grants in reverfion* j fome, 
as already obferved, mifchievous from the nature 
of the appointments j and moft of the remainder 
tifeful only to the parties, and as fources of influ¬ 
ence to the mmifter: whereas the employments 
created have all been. pofitively required by the 
neceffities of the public fervice, and demand, con- 
ftant and laborious attendance. Of courfe, the 

* One Auditorihip of the Impreft, the moft valuable office of 
the whole, foon became vacant; an Auditorihip of the 
Band- Revenue, and the King’s Remembraucerihip were 
grantable*K reverfiou. 


influence 
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influence derived from the latter is moil eflen- 
tially different both in its degree and in its direction. 
Of the former, influence was in many cafes the 
direft objedt j of the latter, it is only an incidental 
and unavoidable confequence. 

If we were to ftop here, it might not unreafon- 
ably be afked, whether any candid man can refufe 
to admit that much has been done for keeping 
down the official charge upon the public, and 
towards temperately diminifliing the influence of 
the Crown. 

Mr. Pitt, however, did not confine his views to 
what might be done by official arrangements, but, 
looking anxioufly to reforms, wherever they could 
be made, he effected many more confiderable 
favings to the public ’than thofe we have enume¬ 
rated, and at the fame time facrificed an influence 
as Minifter, much more dangerous than any 
poffeffed by. the Crown, becaufe more fecret and 
upobferved; the extent of it, indeed, could be 
known only to himfelf, and to thofe . imme¬ 
diately in his confidence. We fhaU ftate the mea- 
fures to which we allude in their, order, beginning 

with 
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with Loans and Lotteries ; which tried in¬ 
variably to be fettled by bargains made between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a certain 
number of perfons, felefted by him: then ihewing 
the profit to the public, by putting an end to the 
pra&ice of making private contracts with perfons 
intended to be favoured, for fupplying the troops 
on foreign ftations with provifions and money, and 
fometimes for fumifhing fhips, as already alluded 
to j and doling this part of the account with the 
profit derived from the mode irrevocably efta- 
blilhed refpe&ing the renewals of crown leafes. In 
each of which cafes the influence diminilhed was 
not only extenfive, but was obvioufly in its nature 
much more objectionable than any that could be 
acquired by the difpofal of offices; as the effect 
of the former was fecret and unobferved, whereas 
the latter is apparent and generally known. 

The former practice, of making loans , was for the 
Minifter to fettle, with a few fele£t friends in the 
dty, the terms on which they fhould be made ; and 
theft to give thefe, lifts of more private friends, 
intended to be favored, with the fpecific Awns 
for each. Under fuch z fyftem it cannot be 

doubted 
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doubted but that the conditions were, in general,', 
fuffidently favorable to the contractors, and that 
it was always intended they fhould be fo.. In one 
inftance, in the latter end of Lord North’s ad- 
miniftration, the Scrip was at a premium of i ol. 
per cent, two days before the names of the fub- 
fcribers were fent to the Bank from the Treafury. 
Of courfe, every io,oool. allotted to a private 
friend was precifely the fame thing as putting a 
thoufand pounds bank note into his hand. Mr. 
Pitt, feeing all the evils of fuch a practice, originated 
the principle of open competition for loans, by 
giving public notice in the city, through the Bank 
of England, that he would receive propofals from 
as many fets of gentlemen as fhould be inclined to 
make them, and would accept the loweft tenders 
that fhould be given in ljy perfons of known credit* ; 
which tenders were to be opened in the prefence 
of the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank, in order, to guard againlt any partiality on 
_ ^-1 _______ 

* The Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank were 
always previoufly confuhed as to the .competency of the perfons 
who fent in lifts; and only one inftance is recollected of a 
doubt having been exprefied of the fufitciency of thofe yrho 
dcfired to offer 

the 


( as.) 

the pah of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
into the hands of thofe two gentlemen was pre* 
vioufly put a memorandum, fealed up, of the loweft 
terms that would be accepted on the part of the 
public, to prevent any poffible collufion, by a com¬ 
bination among different fets of perfons offering for 
the loan. 

It would be difficult to compute, with any de¬ 
gree of corre&nefs, the exaft fums that have been 
faved by this fyftem, firll introduced, and fteadily 
adhered to by Mr. Pitt j but, referring to the a&ual 
premiums at which the Omnium on the loans fold, 
on the firft appearance of each in the market, in 
the years ftated in the note *, it would be a mode- 


* Ini78i 


Premium. 

8* to 11 

In 1800 

if to r| 

1782 


4 to 5 

. 1801 

1} to If 

1783 


6 \ to 7?- 

1802 

3i to 3* 

1790 


i‘o i 

1803 t 


1794 


i to x{ 

1804 

3 i to 4 

1795 


4 to 4 f 

*805, 

3 $ ^ 4 i 

1796 


3 l to 4 f 

1806 

3 ,f to 4 f 

1797 t 



1807 

i*to If 

1798 

m 

1 to 1J 

•1808 ! - 

to 3f 

1799 

m 

3 i to 4 l 

1809 

1 to if 


+ This yew the Loan me tt • Diftount from a to 
} Par, and if Difcotmt. 

rate 
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rate eftimate to put it at 3I. per cent.; and as 
274,000,000!. has been borrowed fince 179*3, for 
the fervice of Great Britain only, exdufive of navy 
and exchequer bills funded, the faring to the public 
in Seventeen years may be computed at 8,220,000!. 
equal to 483,0001. a year. 

The immediate faving by Mr. Pitt’s meafure of 
directing the purchafes of provifions, and of {lores 
of various forts, to be made by the Commifiioners 
of Vi&ualling, which had pnder former govern¬ 
ments been a fource from whence his predeceffors 
had derived great as well as unobferved influence, 
comes next under our conlideration. 

The practice had been for the Treafury to give 
beneficial contrails to perfons fele&ed from favor 
for purchafing all articles of thofe defcriptions, 
and for remitting money to foreign Rations; from 
whence the individuals derived large profits, and 
the public fuftained confiderable lofs. Mr. Pitt 
therefore, at the very commencement of the Iaft 
war, put an end to that fyftem entirely, and dire&ed 
that all provifions for the army fhould be procured 
by the Commifiioners of the Vi&ualling; and qn the 

efta- 
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eftablifhment of the Tranfport Board, that ftores of 
alt other kinds fhould be provided by them. The 
ceconomical advantage of this arrangement was felt 
not only in the faving of the profit which the con¬ 
tractors who purchafed for the public derived from 
the tranfaCtions; but a mifchievous competition in 
the provifion market was avoided between the Com- 
miflioners for Victualling who bought for the navy, 
and the agents of the Contractors who bought for the 
army. In this inftance again, it would be difficult to 
fix a precife fum as the faving to the public; but as 
we know that the amount of the fums paid for army 
provifions, &c. by the Commifiioners of Victualling 
from 1794 to 1808 was 8,477,0001., we may 
venture to conjecture that the contractors would not 
have derived a lefs profit than 5I. per cent, on that, 
under the old fyftem, equal annually to £ 28,250; 
it would probably have been much more. It was 
not however under the Trcafury only that beneficial 
contracts were held ; it will be feen in the courfe 
of thefe obfervations that members of the Houfe 
of Commons had contracts alfo with the Navy and 
. Ordnance Boards; one. gentleman, a merchant 
refident in London, had a contract *• for calling fuch 
** iron ordnance as ihould be wanted.*' Nothing 


is 
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is hoVvever taken Into this account for favings in 
confequence of thefe contra &s having been put an 
end to, as they we're of uncertain amount 
nor for the lofs avoided by the Tranfport Board now 
purchafing ftores, iriftead of favored individuals. 

Here it is proper/ however, we fhould bring to 
account the actual favings made in the departments 
now under the direction of the Tranfport Board, 
to which we before generally referred.— 

Since ttie bufmefs of the Prifoncrs of War has been 
placed under the dire&ion of the Commifitoners 
for Tranfports, fifteen depots at home, and four 
abroad, have been fupprefled ; by which a diminu¬ 
tion of annual expence has been effedted of at Ieaft £ 14,000 
The Commiffioncrs reduced the price of the rations 
of the prifoners of war, in 1796, from 8 \d. to 6| d. 
a day, at which it has continued, notwithil an cl¬ 
ing the increafed price of provifions; chiefly by a 
partial fubftitution o.ffalt fifh for the fame quantity 
«f beef ; which, for the t number of prifoners before 
the arrival of thofe from Walcheren, would be an¬ 
nually *.- r - -- -- -- -- - i6l,occ 

Carried over, £ 175,000 

__ • 

* That the prifoners of war have not fuffered in their health 
by the change of the ration is evident, as they are now as 
healthy as they have been at any time. When this account 
was received in Sept. 1809, there were confined at Norman- 
Crofs€ooo, of whom only feven were Tick. Would to God 
there Were only the fame proportion of Britifh prifoners in 
France ou the fick lift I 
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Brought over £ 175,0)00 
In vi&ualling prifonersof war abroad there ha9 been 
a diminution of 5 d. a day per man, which on the 
prefent number would be annually - - - - - 23,300 

Total faving, prifoners of war - - - - £ 198,300 

Expenditure of the Sick and Hurt Depart¬ 
ment in the yean 1804 and 1805 - £ 536,200 

Expenditure of the Tranfport Board for 
the fame Cervices, with an increafed navy, 
in 1807 and 1808 - - - - ... 505,600 

In two yean - - - - £ 30,600 
Annual faving on the Sick and Hurt - - - - - 
By the determination of a contract, which had exifted 
more than 40 yean with one family, for conveying 
troops to and from Ireland, which was put an end 
to by the Tranfport Board, in 1795, foon after 
its formation, there has been a faving of about 
^132,000, equal in annual amount to ... 

Total faving by improved management under the 
TranfpOrt Board, without, as already obferved, 
taking any pecuniary credit for this Board now 
purchafing {lores - 223,000 


15,300 


9 *+«> 


The next great and important head of faving 
effected by Mr. Pitt was in navy and yi&ualliug bills 
and ordnance debentures. 

A very large part of the expenditure of the navy 
is fatisfied by bills which in the American war were 

at 
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at a difcount from iol. to x il. and 13I. per ceiif. # , 
thofe without intereft at double that amount, al¬ 
though always paid within- eighteen or twenty 
months; the lofs arifmg from which Mr. Pitt en¬ 
deavoured to corrett in 1794, by obtaining an 
act t to afcertain the punctual payment of all fuch 
bills at the end of fifteen months, with intereft 
from tbeir date. That, however, failing in its 
effect, another a£t J was palTed in 1797, to infure 
the bills being fatisfied, with intereft, in 90 days 
from the date; fince which the payments have 
been confidered the fame as if made in cafh. The 
parts of the naval expenditure fatisfied in this man¬ 
ner, in the prefent war, have amounted to more 
than 10,000,oool. annually; reckoning the dif¬ 
count, therefore, on the whole of the intereft and 
non- intereft bills fo low,as 1 il. per cent., the faving 
to the public annually would be 1,100,oool. 


* Difcounts on Navy and Victualling Bills. 

1778 $ to 8^ 

• 1779 7, and from June, 10 and 11. ' 

1780 1 1\ to 12, the whole year. 

1781 12 to 14, once as low as II. 

1782 11 to 13, once as low as 10. 

1783 135 to 18, once as low as 9. 

1784 15 to 2i |, once as low as 12. 

■}■ 3+ Geo. III. c.21. $ 37 Geo, III. c. 26. 

n On 
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On the ordnance expenditure, the faving has 
been in a much larger proportion, becaufe all their' 
debentures were without intereft, and the difcount 
from 24I. to 30I. per cent. * The part of the 
ordnance expenditure which ufed to be paid by 
debentures, and is now fatisfied by prompt pay¬ 
ments, was, on the average of the laft three years, 
2,491,0001., and computing the difcount at only 
20I. per cent., the faving thus effected is 499,0001. 
annually. 

The laft head of faving by management, is un¬ 
der that.of the eftates of the Crown. The aft of 
the 1 ft of Queen Annef, continued at the beginning 
of each fucceeding reign, for limiting grants of 
crown lands to 31 years, put a flop to the aftual 
alienation of the property of the Crown ; but, in 

its operation, had the effeft of greatly adding to 

* 

the influence of it, and certainly afforded no pro¬ 
tection whatever to its revenues, as will be leen in 
the note below J . In reigns antecedent to that of 

* See Finance Report 1782, p. 22. ' 1 Ann. ft. 1. c. 7. 

$ In 15 years, to 1715, the whole income from crown 
lands, including rents, fines, and grants of all forts, was 
22,6241., equal to i,£Ool. a-year. Journals of H. C. vol. 20. 
p. 520.; and in 7 years, to 1746, was 15,6001., equal to 2,228!. 
a-year. Journals, vol. 25. p. 206. 


Queen 
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Queen Anne, when grants were perpetual, the 
perfons to whom they were made became imme¬ 
diately independent of the Crown, and not unfre- 
quently gave very early proofs of that indepen¬ 
dence : whereas, by the meafure adopted on the 
acceffion of the Queen, every grantee, or the per- 
fon reprefendng him, became dependent on the 
minifter for a renewal of his leafe, for which appli¬ 
cations were generally made at fuch times, and on 
fuch occafions, as were thought to afford the belt 
hope of their being attended to, on terms favour¬ 
able to his intereft. 

Under this fyftem Mr. Pitt, on coming into 
office, found the whole landed property of the 
crown, and the income ariffng from it, in every 
way, very little exceeding 4,oooI. a-year. He 
therefore, after long enquiries, and molt attentive 
confideration, applied a remedy in 1794, when an 
a&* was patied, by which it is provide that no 
leafe (hall be renewed till within a fliort period of 
its expiration, nor till an a&ual furvey (hall have 
been made by two profeffional men of experi¬ 
ence and character, who are required to certify the 

• 34'Geo. III. c. 75. 
d a 


true 
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true value of the premifes to the Treafury, attefted 
on their oaths. No abufe can therefore take place, 
nor any undue favour be {hewn, under the pro- 
vifions of this law, unlefs furveyors of eminence 
in their line lhall deliberately perjure themfelves, 
or a Treafury lhall be found bold enough to grant 
Ieafes, or renew them, at a lefs value than {hall be 
certified to them, which could not efcape imme¬ 
diate detection, as there is a claufe in the a£t re¬ 
quiring an account to be laid before Parliament 
annually, “ of what Ieafes or grants {hall have been 
«* made in the year preceding; for what terms or 
“ eftates j the annual value, as returned on oath 
“ by the furveyors; the annual value of the lad 
“ preceding furvey ; what rents {hall have been 
“ referved, or what fines paid ; and upon what 
“ other confiderations fucl> Ieafes fhall have been 
“ refpe&ively made.” 

More urict provifions to guard, agalnd any eva- 
fion of the law could hardly have been devifed. 
Under this management the revenue arifing from 
the eftates of the Crown has increafed, in the fif¬ 
teen years fince the law took effeft, from 4,251k 
to 63,862k and _ will go on improving till it 
3 amounts 
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amounts to about 400,0001.* And this aug¬ 
mentation of revenue is accompanied by a material 
deprivation of influence, as above alluded to, which, 
the minifter formerly derived from the power 
he exercifed over the property of the Sovereign. 
To what an extent that might be available to him, 
fome judgment may be formed by obferving, that 
of the perfons holding Crown leafes when the a£t 
was paffed, upwards of eighty were members of one 
or the other Houfe of Parliament; and it is hardly 
neceflary to add that, in the cafes of other leffees, 
the parties, who might have the means of doing 
fo, would naturally refort to felicitations of friends 
for obtaining the minifter’s favor. The profit 
from this arrangement is already, as dated above, 
annually 59,61 il. 

There remains ftill ’one other head of expence 
and influence, that has been rcftrained within the 
period on which we have been obferving : we al¬ 
lude to the Home Secret Service, limited now to 


'• See Report of tile Surveyor General of Crown Lands, 
dated the ill of Dee. 1797. Piinted copy in the Houfe of 
Lords, p. 20. 


n 
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io,oool. a-yfcar, which was before unlimited*: 
but as the iflues on that head were fluctuating 
and uncertain, though fometimes to a very large 
amount, no credit is taken for them in the follow¬ 
ing general eftimate: 


Recapitulation of Savings. 



No. of 

Annual 

On a compare of the increafe and de- 

Offices. 

Value. 

creafe of official appointments f - 

219 

£ 198,000 

On Loans - ------- 

On purchafes made by the Commif- 
fioners for Vi&ualling, inftead of by 


483,000 

favoured Contra&ors - - - - 

From meafures adopted by the Com- 


28,000 

miffioners for Tranfports - - - 

From difeount on Navy and Visual- 


22 3,000 

ling Bills being difeontinued - - 


j, 100,000 

Do. on Ordnance Debentures • - 


499/300 


Carried forward £ 2,531/300 


* By the 22 Geo. III. c. 82. 

-J- It fhould here be noticed again, that the faring* to arife 
from the regulation of two of the Tellerfhjps, and the aboli. 
tian of the two Chamberlainfhips, and Tally^Writerfljip in the 
Exchequer, the Auditorfhjps of the Land Revenue, and the 
profits arifing from fuch of the patent offices in the Cuftoms 
as have not fallen in, will not be effectual till the deaths 
of the holders; but the A&s haring palled for the feveral 
weafures, the purpofes cannot be defeated. 


Brought 
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No* of Annual 

Offices. Value. 

Brought forward 2x9 £ 2,531,000 
By improvement of the revenue ari- 
fing from the landed eilate 3 of the 

Crown. 59,000 

Limitation of Home Secret Service 

Money - -- -- -- -- ..... 

£ 2,590,000 

Thefe meafures of ceconomy, and for correfting 
abufes, were followed up by other laws, in the ad- 
miniftration of Lord Grenville, for enfuring the 
payment of the public revenue, in various branches, 
regularly into the exchequer, and guarding againfl 
abufes in the expenditure of it *; and for abolilh- 
ing foine offices in the cuftoms, and regulating 
others, in Ireland, on a fimilar plan with the one 
adopted in England f ; alfo for an examination into 
abufes in offices in Ireland J. 

The courfe, we propofed to purfue, leads us 
next to confidcr the Hate of the influence of the 
Crown, as derived from the number of perfons in 
the Houfe of Commons holding employments dur¬ 
ing pleafure now, and who held fuch at fome former 
periods. By the Civil Lift A& in 1783* the under¬ 
mentioned offices were aboliflied ; many of the pof- 


* 46 Gilll. c. 45. 7j. 76.80.82.1 jo. 

+ 47 G.I 1 I. c. 12. J 47 G. III. c. 41. 


d 4 
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feffors of which were ufually in parliament; and 
when the meafure was adopted, the numbers 


following were a&ually in one or the other 
houfe; viz. 

Houfe of Houfe of 
JLords. Commons. 

Board of Trade - - - i 5 

Paymafter of Penfions - I 

Lords of Police, Scotland 4 1 

Jewel Office - - - - 1 1 

Great Wardrobe - - - 1 1 

Treafurer of the Chamber 2 

Cofferer of the Houfehold 2 

Clerks of the Green Cloth 6 

Board of Works - - - 3 

Mailer of the Harriers - I 

Mailer of the Fox Hounds 1 

9 22 


To thefe Ihould be added eleven members of 
the Houfe of Commons who held beneficial 
contrails under the Treafury *, and four un¬ 
der the Ordnance and Navy Boards; fome 
with the three Boards - -- -- -- 15 

37 

There are, therefore, nine peers, and thirty- 
feven members of the Houfe of Commons, under 
dire& influence, lefs than there were In 1783, in 
confequence of legiflative provifions. If the admi- 

* Taken from 1 HU prefented to the Houfe of Commons in 
April 1782 } and preferred among the papers of that feffion. 

niftration 
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niftration had been difpofed to counteract thefe 
meafures of the legiflature, fome perfons, whofe 
offices were not abolifhed, might poffibly have ob¬ 
tained feats in the Houfe of Commons, to coun¬ 
tervail a part of the feven and thirty who were dis¬ 
qualified. It will be feen, however, that fo far 
from any fuch attempt having been made, there are 
much more than 22 members fewer now in the 
Houfe of Commons, holding employments dur¬ 
ing pleafure, than in any period that can be traced ; 
the means for doing which will, however, enable us 
to go back only 70 years. Of the contractors, &c. 
there are no means of making companions. 

There are at prefent members of the Houfe of 
Commons, holding places of profit during plea¬ 


fure, in Great Britain *, ------- 40 

In 1739 there were - 73 

1748 .- ' * - <55 

175 *.*-. 75 


* In the Supplement to the Third Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Finance,* made at the clofe of the laft feflion of par¬ 
liament, the number Hated is 41 ; but we deduB Captain 
Hope, who is not in office ; Mr. Johnftone’s was not an office 
of profit} Mr. Wellefley Pole is reckoned twice ; Sir John 
Nichol no longer holds an office during pleafure; and 
we add Mr. Jcnkinfon, and Mr. Calvert, not holding imme¬ 
diately under the Crown, and Mr. Johnee, as his office is not 
. for life. 


In 
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In 1756 there were - - ------- 74 

1762 - -- -- -- -- - - - 96 

1769 - -- -- -- -- -- -- 89 

Tt 77 S. 78 

1781 - -- -- -- -- -- -- 65 


If, therefore, 15 contractors, the number flated 
to parliament in 1781, are added to the fmallcft 
number of perfons holding employments between 
1739 and 1782, it will be feen that the perfons 
now in office, in the Houfe of Commons, are 
exactly equal to the half of the loweft number, at 
any time within that period. 

Thofe, however, who complain of a prevailing 
influence in the Houfe of Commons, do not con¬ 
fine their objections to civil employments, but re¬ 
fort to the great numbers of naval and military 
officers, who, from the great increafe of the navy 
and army, have feats in that houfe. Let us, there¬ 
fore, make a fimilar examination refpecting mem¬ 
bers in that clafs. 

. In the 

There are now Members, not holding Army. Navy. Total. 

civil employments ----- 44 19 63' 

In 1748 - 47 11 58 

* In 1739, t l >e officers wlio were members arc not noticed 
in the Court Kalendar. 

In 
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In t!ie 


In 1751 - - - 

Army. 

Navy. 

Total. 

- - - - 41 

h 

55 

1756 . 

- - - - 37 

16 • 

53 

1762 - - - - - 

.... 42 

20 

62 

*769 . 

.... 45 

19 

64 

>775 . 

- - - - 44 

*9 

63 

1781 ..... 

- - - * 34 

14 

48 


Thefe comparifons are made to meet the com¬ 
plaint referred to; but if the parliamentary con¬ 
duit of the gentlemen in thefe two highly honour¬ 
able profeffions is adverted to, there will be no rea- 
fon to think they are more under an undue influ¬ 
ence than members of other deferiptions. To what 
extent influence is derived froift the difpofal of 
commiffions, in either fervice, from the large cfla- 
blilhments of both, to perfons not in parliament, 
the author has not much better means of judging 
than the public at large, who fee the appointments 
in the daily papers; as he has good reafon for be¬ 
lieving that Mr. Pitt interfered very little with the 
patronage of the Commander in Chief, or the Ad¬ 
miralty. 

« 

In times not very remote, indulgence was fhewn 
to perfons in lucrative employments, holding large 
fums of public money in their hands, in fome in- 

ftances 
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fiances for many years after they retired from 
them, from whence they derived imtnenfe profit, 
at a confiderable rifk, as well as certain lofs to the 
public ; which practice was checked by Lord Shel- 
bum and Mr. Pitt', and finally put an end to by a 
law *, introduced by the prefent Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons, whofe ufeful exertions as 
chairman of the Committee of Finance in 1797, 
have very greatly contributed to important and 
ufeful regulations. 

A further protection againft abufes is afforded 
by the Amplification and publicity of accounts, firll 
afforded to the .public by Mr. Pitt. What mal¬ 
practices were fcreened by the intricacy and fecrecy 
of them formerly cannot now be known; but that 
the fyftem was highly objectionable, cannot be 
doubted. One inftance of concealment, and ano¬ 
ther of confufion, will ferve to fhew the correCt- 
nefs of this affertion. 

t 

Upon the application to parliament in 1769 to pay 
the Civil Lift debt of more than half a million, a pro*. 

* 39 ft 40 Geo. III. c. 54; for inforcing the payment of 
balances by Public Accountants ; and compelling them to pay 
intereft for money in their hands in the mean time. 

pofal 
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polal was made to defer the confideration of His 
Majefty’s meffage till an enquiry fhould take place 
refpe&ing the caufe of the debt; which was negatived 
without a divifion, as highly unreafonable. A mo- 
tion recommending retrenchments met with the 
fame fate; another then was humbly fubmitted, 
merely for an account of the penfions and increafed 
falaries from the commencement of the prefent 
reign ; which was thought fo perfectly reafonable, 
that a divifion Was hazarded upon it; but it failed 
alfo, Mr. Fox, one of the Tellers for the ma¬ 
jority *: fo little difpoiition was there at that 
time to gratify fuch curiofity. 

The inftance alluded to of confufion in accounts is 
fo late as in 1782. The Committee of the Houfeof 
Commons, then appointed to examine the accounts 

a 

of the revenue and expenditure during the American 
war, ftated, that they thought it right to call for 

« 

• Commons Journals, vol. 32. p. 265. 465. 856. 866. Colo, 
nel Barre, in one of thefe debates, faid, “ When 1 was Vice 
“ treafurer of Ireland with Lord Clare, we always paid the 
« money firft, and then examined if we owed it.” Debates, 
■ 1769* P* IZ ®- 


an 
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an account of the nett produce of all the taxes, from 
1774 to 178a, that a judgment might be formed 
whether, among other caufes of diminution, the 
old taxes might have been affected by thofe im- 
pofed within the period; which they printed in 
their Appendix, “ imagining it might be fatisfa&ory 
** to the Houfefrom which account no man 
living could form the remoteft judgment on the 
fubjeft, without taking indefatigable pains, and 
then not without official affiftance for the purpofe 
dated 5 as different heads of one revenue were fo 
blended with thofe of others, as to render it diffi¬ 
cult to diftinguifh to which each head belonged. 
But, what is ftill more remarkable, the amount of 
all the duties in the feveral years was not fumrned 
up, fo as even to fhew what the produce of the 
whole revenue was in any one year. If that Ample 
operation had been performed, it would have been 
difeovered that, at 'the clofe of that war, the in¬ 
come of the country was only 1,755,000!. a-year 
higher than at its commencement, although the 
addition to the charge upon it was 4,864,000!., 
on which the committee did not make the flighted 

obferva- 
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obfervation *. The only remaining fource of in¬ 
fluence, except penfions and finecure places, which 
will be feparatcly noticed, is the Church j that 
cannot have increafed, and has never been con¬ 
siderable : as far as rcfpe&s the dignitaries, it is 
public, and generally known ; the livings in the 
gift of the firfl: Lord of the Treafury are few j 
thofe in the difpofal of the Great Seal are much 
more numerous; but, as far as is confident with 
the knowledge of the author, the Treafury derives 
very little aid from the patronage of the latter. 
This limited fource of influence is the only one now 
remaining on which every perfon is not as well in¬ 
formed as the Minifter. 

There have, indeed, been hints thrown out of 
other means of influence and favour, by quartering 


* We may, perhaps, be told, that Mr. Pitt was a mem¬ 
ber of this committee; but when it is recolle&ed that 
Mr. Thomas Pitt (afterwards Lord Camelford), Colonel 
Pane, Mr. Huffey, the prefent member for Salisbury, Mr. 
Baker, the late member for Hertfordihire, Lord Minto, and 
the late Mr. Powis, all members of experience, and men of 
abilities, were alfo upon it, and that Mr. Pitt wa* then en¬ 
tering ardently into the labours of the profefljop he had chofco, 
no imputation will attach on his memory for negleft or care- 
kffnefs. 


upon 
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upon offices; to which the author oppofes the moft 
pofitive and unqualified affertion, that, as far as 
was confident with his knowledge and belief, there 
was not, during the whole of Mr. Pitt’s adminif- 
tration, from 1783 to 1801, one employment dif- 
pofed of which the individual on whom it was be¬ 
llowed did not enjoy every fhilling of the profits, 
as far as was known when the office was given, with 
the exception of a few cafes, where perfons in poffef- 
fion of laborious offices were actually difabled by age, 
or permanent infirmities *, In fucb only the officers 
retiring were allowed to retain a part of the in¬ 
comes foir the remainder of their lives, by authority 
publicly given. Circumflances have, indeed, fince 
occurred, which brought to his knowledge two 01- 
three inftances where the rule laid down by Mr. Pitt 
had been broken, and his caution defeated. Thofe 
were, however, fuch as no poffible care could have 
provided againfl at the time. There can, however. 


'* In one inftance of a vacancy by death in the Weft Indies, 
an officer who loft his employment by the peace in 1783 was ap¬ 
pointed to one infinitely more valuable, on condition of pay¬ 
ing annuities to other loyalifts, in order to relieve the Penfion 
Lift; but this/ as in the other cafes, was an arrangement 
officially made. 


be 
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be no clanger of fuch a practice in any inftance in 
Future, under the firid provifions of the ad * of 
lafl; feflxon, for the further prevention of the fale 
and brokerage of offices. 

However fatisfadory the refult of this invefliga- 
tion of the meafures adopted for ufeful and (Eco¬ 
nomical purpofes may be to thofe, who have ffiewn, 
a readinefs to admit that the legiflature and govern¬ 
ment have not been remifs in their condud in that 
refped, if we were to clofe our enquiries here, the 
moil candid might perfevere in faying that, giving 
the fulleft credit both to parliament and minifters 
for the beft intentions towards the public interefts, 
ftill the immenfe augmentations to the revenue 
fince 179.5 mull have rendered the appointment 
of an overwhelming number of new offices indif- 
penfably neceflfary for the management and col- 
ledion of it. We are therefore induced to bring 
this part of the fubjed alfo under an accurate ex¬ 
amination. 


* 49 Geo. III. c. 126. 

■ E 


The. 
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Amount of of 

Revenue. Officers. 

The Excife is to the larged amount: 

The nett produce of that Revenue 
paid into the Exchequer in 1808, and 
the number of officers employed in it 
of all descriptions, exclufive of 184 
common feamen and boatmen, were £ 22,784,000 5,043 

In 1783 - - - - -.5,322,000 4,983 

Increafe within the period ... -£ 17,462,000 60 

This, however, does not /hew a fair com¬ 
panion, becaufe the above number of 
5,043 officers, now employed in the 
Excife, includes 325 who were ap¬ 
pointed for the management of the 
tobacco duties, when placed par¬ 
tially ynder the Excife, in 1789. The 
increafe on thofe duties much more 
than fatisfied the charge of the officers’ 
ialaries *. The correct Way of dating 
this head would be,—Addition to the 
Excife revenue within the period, and 
number of officers.- 17,462,000 60 

Improvement of Excife revenue, by the 
addition of tobacco duties^ and num- 

Carried forward 17,462,000 60 


* Nett produce of the duties on tobacco paid 
into the Exchequer, on the average of three 
yean, 1790 to 1792 - -- -- -- £ 566,300 

Do. in the three yean, to 1788 ----- 392,300 

Profit to the revenue 174,000 

Tie duties were partially transferred to the Excife in 1789. 
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Amount of No. of 

Revenue. Officer*. 

Brought forward £ 17,462,000 60 

ber of officers appointed for the ma¬ 
nagement of thefe ------ 174,000 325 

Which would leave, on the whole of the 
period, having regard to the new taxes 
only, an increafe of revenue, and a di¬ 
minution of officers ------ 17,288,000 2 65 

The duties under the management of the 
CommiJJioncrs for Taxes are next in 
amount. The amount in the year 
1809, and the number of officers of the 
public employed in the collection, 


were. ---- - 16,747,000 438 

In 1783 - -- -- -- -- - 516,000 263 


Leaving, in the whole, an increafe of 

revenue and officers, of - - - 

16,231,000 

r 7 J 

In the Cujloms, the nett produce paid into 



the Exchequer in 1808, and number 

of officers, were ------- 

8,797,000 

4 . 3*7 

In 1783. 

• 

3,375,000 

3 « 45 ° 


Leaving, in the whole, an increafe of £ 5,422,000 867 


In the Stamps, the revenue paid nett into 
the Exchequer, and number of officers 
in 1808, were - -- -- -- - 4,512,000 358 

iVidini 783 - -- --.726,000 21,5 

Leaving, in the whole, an increafe of £ 3,786,000 143 


s 2 


In 
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Amount of No. of 
Revenue. Officers. 

In tire Pojt-ojfue, the revenue paid nett 
into the Exchequer, and the number 
of officers in 1808, exclufive of letter- 


carriers ----- . £ 1,076,000 339 

Do. in 1783 - -- -- -- -- 148,000 135 


Leaving an increafe of £ 928,000 184 

Total Increafe of Revenue and Officers. 

Excife --- - - - - - - - £ 17,462,000 60 

Taxes - -- -- -- -- - *16,231,000 175 

Cuftoms - -- -- -- -- - 5,422,000 867 

Stamps - -- -- -- -- - *3,786,000 143 

Poft-office - -- -- -- -- 928,000 184 

£ 43 >® 2 9>°° 0 1 > 4 z 9 


DeduCt the whole Salt cilnbliflimcnt - - 49; 

934 

Thefe are the great branches of the public re¬ 
venue ; to the l'mallcr ones no addition has been 
made at all worthy of notice, either as to increafe 
in the amount, or to the number of officers em¬ 
ployed in the collection of them. 

The refult of this careful and attentive in- 
veftigation appears to be, on the moft unfavor¬ 
able way of making the comparifon, that addi- 


* Thefe charges of collections include poundage as well a* 
falaries ; by far the greateft part of the former is paid to perfons 
hot holding offices under government. 

tional 
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tional taxes, to the amount of very near 44,000,000!. 
are collected by an addition of 934 officers, alnioft the 
whole of whom are in the inferior claffes ; and that, 
while the revenue has been augmented in a fixfold 
proportion, the officers employed in the management 
and collection of it have been increafed only one- 
tenth in number. But if the cuftoms are with¬ 
drawn from the account, as they ffiould be in form¬ 
ing a comparifon of this fort, becaufe a very large 
proportion of the officers in that department have 
been added to afford accommodation to the trade 
of the country, rendered indifpenfably neceffary by 
the immenfe increafe of it *, the comparifon 
would then {land thus: 

... Amount of No of 
Increafe, cxclimve or Cultoms, wjtlim Revenue. OlSc.rs. 

the period - -- -- -- - £ 38,407,000 67 

If ffiould be obfervad alfo that, in the department 
of the Affeffed Taxes, the additional officers have 
been appointed as well for the improvement of the 
old duties, as for the colle&ion of the new. 

. Hitherto we have confidered the effcCt of the new 
taxes with reference only to influence ; let us now 


* The export* of Britith manufactures, in the firft three 
quarters of 1809, are more than twice the value of thofe of the 
whole year in 1793, the firft year of the laft war. 

* 3 


examine 
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examine how far (economy has been had in view in 
the collection and management of them. 

JExcife - -- -- -- -- £ 237,21a 
Taxes ; falaries of officers 41,7901. 7 
Do. Poundage - - - 339,792!. _> 3 1,5 2 

Cu&oma - *177,423 

Stamps 5 falaries of officers 16,702!. 7 „ 

Do. Pounds . - - 34,7461. $ S, ' 53S 

■Poft-offi.ee - - 30,663 

£ 8784418 

An additional revenue, therefore, of 44,000,0001, 
is collected for rather lefs than a percent., ac¬ 
cording to the ftatement above ; but this would be 
a moft unfair view of the fubjeCt, as a great part of 
this expence would have been indifpenfabiy necef- 
fary for the protection of the old revenue. The 
increafe in the excife is nearly altogether for the 
augmentation of the falaries pf the officers on the 
eflabliihment, to enable them, to exift, before the 
new taxes were impofed. The expence for to¬ 
bacco officers, as has been ftated, has been much 
more than reimburfed by the improvement "of the 
revenue. A confiderable part of the increafed 
charge in the Cuftoms has arifen from falaries 

* A confiderable part of this fum arifes from augmentations 
to falaries, in lieu of fees abo!ilhed,.to fecure a better manage¬ 
ment of the revenue. 


bavins- 
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having been eftablilhed for the officers, in lieu of 
fees’, as obferved in the note in the preceding 
page, by which the revenue has, beyond all doubt, 
profited to a much larger amount than the expence 
incurred : and it may be Hated, with perfect cer¬ 
tainty, that the additional charge in the depart¬ 
ment of Affeffed Taxes has been much more than 
compenfated by the increafe of the revenue from 
the exertions of the new officers. 

The charge of managing the whole revenue of 
the kingdom appears now annually in the accounts 
laid before parliament, an attention to which will 
convince any one who has confidered the fubject 
extenfively, that there is not a country in Europe 
where the taxes are collected at fo moderate an 
expence as in this # : it may indeed be queftioned 
. whether 

* For the (economical management of the revenue of Great 
Britain, compared with that of other countries, fee the Fourth 
Report of the Committee of Finance in 1797, page 36. The 
fidelity of accompting for the public revenue is not lefs remark¬ 
able, than the (Economical mode of collecting it. In a pamphlet 
publiihed by the author in 1792, he had the gratification of 
ftating, that during many years previoufly to that time, the only 
defalcation, that had happened in the receiptand remittance of 
all the revenues of the country, was a few hundred pounds loft 
by letter-carriers: and in the period which has elapfed fiuce 

14 that 
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whether there is any perfon poffeffing very ex ten five 
property whofe receipts are managed with fuch 
ceconomy as the public income of Great Britain. 

Thefe ftatements will be found intelligible, it i? 
hoped, even to perfons who are the leaft converfant 
with fubjedts of this ■ kind; and they are made in 
fuch a manner as to afford the eafieft means of de¬ 
tection, if any unintentional error (hall haye efcaped 
the diligence of the author. If their accuracy fhall 
{land the tefl of the clofeft fcrutiny, ought any 
one, in future, to indulge himfelf, for the fake 
of popularity, or from any other motive, in making 
declamations, either in or out of parliament, about 
the increafed and increafing influence, of which we 
have frequently heard fo much of latef, and the 

immenfe 

-■ ' ■' ■ — —■—' ■ ---1--—*--— 

that publication, the fame obfervation may be repeated, with 
one exception only of any importance, in the cafe of a collector 
of excife; a great part of whofe balance however has been 
recovered, and the whole may be. In any went the fum in 
danger appears to be under i£i 0,000. . . 

•f- Nearly the greateft number of civil employments, held by 
members of parliament during pleafure, appears to have been 
in 1769, when Mr. Dunning was Solicitor-General, during the 
adminiltration of His Grace the Duke of Grafton ; to which no 
objection then occurred to that gentleman, or his friends : but, 
pred with a long oppofitiqn, at the end of an unfuccefsful war, 

(which 




immenfe charge to the public, with the attendant 
accumulations of patronage to the minifter by the 
management of new taxes ? Leaft of all fhould any 
one declaim on the imperceptible influence, which 
has been fometimes much dwelt on. While the 
practice of making clofe loans was in ufe, which af¬ 
forded opportunities of gratifying long lifts of pri¬ 
vate friends fecretly ; and beneficial contra&s were 
made with members of parliament, or their friends, 
from favor only, to a great amount; and fo long, 
too, as leafes of the landed property of the Crown 
were renewed from time to time, on terms of great 
advantage to the lefiees, and of lofs to the Crown ; 
while accountants or their reprefentatives were per¬ 
mitted to retain, with impunity, large balances of 
the public money in their hands for their own 
emolument; and while home fecret fervice money 


(which in the beginning had been popular) he moved, “ that 
the influence pf the Crown had increafed, was increafing, and 
(< ought to be dimftufhed.” In which motion he prevailed, al¬ 
though the members holding offices during pleafure in the 
Houfe of Commons were confiderably fewer at that time than 
when he was one of His Majefty’s laW-fervants. Several reforms 
in office were made in confequence of that vdte ; but the 
pieans of imperceptible and corrupt influence were untouched 
till done away by Mr. Pitt. 
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was unlimited, there certainly was an, influence 
hardly at ail perceptible, except to the minifter be- 
flowing thofe favors, or^ountenancing thole abufes, 
and to the parties who profited by them. None of 
thofe, however, continue to exift; and, with the 
exception of Crown livings, every man who looks 
into the Court Kaiendar will be nearly as well in¬ 
formed of what the minifter has to difpofe of as 
thofe molt immediately in his confidence. What 
he does difpofe of is conftantly publilhed in the 
papers of the day. '■ 

Among other advantages derived from the la¬ 
bours of the Committees of Finance, the public is 
accurately informed of the burthens upon it, and 
how every part of its income is difpofed of. Hence 
we are enabled to Hate, with precifion, the charge 
incurred by penfions and fmecure employments, 
and to compare that with the whole of the reve¬ 
nue,* which it appears to be defirable ihould be 
done, as many well-intentioned perfons have taken an 
impreilion, that if all thofe were put an end to, the 
public might be relieved from a confiderable pro¬ 
portion of its burthens. 


In 
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In the Appendix to the Third Report of the 
laft feffion, already referred to, it will be fcen 
that the penfions to foreign minifters are - - JT 30,000 
Thofe at the Exchequer ------- 63,000 

Out of the 4! per cent, duty ------ 28,300 

Total of Engliih penfions ------- •1*1,300 

Penfions, Scotch Civil Lift ------ 35,600 


156 900 

Sinecures in England f, which will remain after 
the redudiions 11,all take cffedl, which have 
been already made by law; and the fuppref- 
fion of an office in the Admiralty court, after 
the determination of exifting interefts, of 


which notice has been given ----- 43,000 

Sinecure employments in foreign fcttlements - 17,300 

JDo. in Scotland ---------- 25,000 


£ 242,200 

Companions have frequently been made between 
the prefent and former times, in vague and general 
terms, in fupport of, popular, complaints, to Ihew 
the neceffity of a fweeping reform; a reference 
therefore to an early period may be ufeful, admit- 


* Exclufive of parliamentary grants, as rewards for public 
Cervices of the moft eminent nature. 

\ Exclufive of thofe in the courts of law, with which the 
jninifter has nothing to do; and, if abolifhed, compenfations muft 
be made for them to the Chief Juftices, or to thofe who have 
the patronage. 

ting* 
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ting, as we do diftinctly, that prefcription is no 
title for the continuance of abufe; and allowing, 
to the utmoft extent, the expediency of conftant 
checks, as well as of occafional enquiry, both as 
to public expenditure and its fuppofed neceffary 
concomitants, the increafing patronage and increaf- 
ing influence of the Crown. 

Nothing can be more remote from the intention 

of the prefent publication, than a wifh to dif- 

courage enquiry, or to prevent the fuggeftion of 

falutary checks: the real object of it is to lead 

others to examine the ground on which the ne- 

ceffity of adopting ftronger »eafures of rellraint 

as well'as of inveftigation, at the prelent period, 

has been repeatedly urged, frequently with the 

belt intentions, and with th? purell motives. In 

endeavouring to fet right the public opinion on this 

fubject, the performance of an aft of jultice to the 

members of any adminiftration, is but a fmall 

part of its ufe; a much more important con- 

« 

lideration is, its effeft in produemg that falutary 
and reafonable confidence which gives the power 
©f exertion to the government, and that corn 


currence 
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currence which feconds its exertions among the 
people. This is ftated, with fome experience 
of the unpopularity and ridicule that has been fo 
often attempted to be fixed on the word Confidence, 
applicable only to that which is unthinking and 
blind. Stripped of its partial covering, confidence in 
thofe who mud aft for the nation, in its prefent 
legitimate fenfe, is that principle which gives energy 
and vigour to national enterprize, and ftrength and 
l'ecurity to national defence. 

The amount of finecure employments cannot be 
compared with former periods, as there are no 
means for enabling that to be done; but we lhall 
.find the amount of penfions occafionally in the 
Journals. In the laft year of Queen Anile, it 
was* 130,0001. nett in England only, as the is. 
and 6d. taxes did not then exift; at which time 
the value of money was in the proportion of 257 
to 562 at this dayf. 


• • Commons Journals, vol. xviii. p. 84. 

f See Philofophical Tranfa&ions, vol. 88. p. 176, a paper 
prepared with great care and accuracy, by the lale Sir George 
Shuckburgh. 

.To 
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To what extent, or in what manner, it may be 
proper to prefs further retrenchments, the author 
has not the remoteft intention of offering an 
opinion: his view has been clearly explained; 
and he trulls the ftatements will bring to the 
recolle&ion of his readers what has been done 
for the attainment of objects of high importance, 
and of deep intereft to the public, by fhewing 
die prefent ftate of patronage and influence, com¬ 
pared with what it was in antecedent periods, 
which have been fpoken of as “ good times j” about 
which he is perfuaded much mifconception prevails 
at this day, even among reafonable and candid men. 
By fome, indeed, it has been faid, with a manifeft 
intention of inflaming the public mind, that if fine- 
cures and penfions were entirely fuppreffed, the 
burthens of the country would be inftantly lightened 
to a great amount, if not 'entirely removed: an 
anfwer to which inflammatory fuggeftion may be 
found by a comparifon of the before-mentioned 
total, large as it is, with the amount of the taxes 
railed upon the people. 

The whole revenue of Great Britain is more 
than 6o,ooo,oool. a-year $ the charge on which, 

of 
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of 242,000!., for penfions and finecure employments 
at home and abroad, is between three farthings 
and one penny in the pound. By the extinction, 
therefore, of all finecures and penfions, a perfon 
paying taxes to the amount of 50I. a-year would 
fave about 4s. Such a faring we are far from 
thinking fhould be treated as trifling or infignifi- 
cant; it would ill become the author to do fo: on 
the other hand, how infinitely fhort would this fall 
of the expectation that has been held out ? 

But if from the total fum received from fine- 
cure places and penfions, deductions were made 
of fuch as have been given as rewards for public 
fcrvices, the amount would be very greatly reduced ; 
penfions to foreign minifters, in particular, whofe 
appointments are hardly, in any inftance, fufficient 
for their maintenance.’ 

The penfion lift alfo contains provifion for the 
branches of noble and refpeCtable families fallen into 
decay ; this is however an exertion of national gene- 
rofity, if not of juftice, which the moft fcrupulous 
ceconomift will hardly confider as improper. Some¬ 
thing muft certainly be allowed for mere favor $ 

5 but 
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but when the inftances are clearly improper (and it 
is not meant to contend there are no fuch), they are 
at lead open to public animad verfion; as they are now 
regularly laid before parliament, and printed from 
time to time, which certainly affords a considerable, 
if not an' effe&ual, check againft abufe. 

If we look to official incomes, it will be found 
they are, in moft cafes, barely equal to the mode¬ 
rate, and even the neceffary expences of the par¬ 
ties j in many inftances they are a&ually ineffi¬ 
cient for thefe. May we not then venture to afk, 
whether it is reafonable, or whether it would be po¬ 
litic, that fuch perfons fhould, after Spending a great 
part of their lives with induftry, zeal and fidelity, 
in the difcharge of trufts and public duties, be left 
afterwards without reward of any fort, and their 
families entirely without provifion ? 

It would hardly be wife, on refle&ion, to 
eftablifh a principle which woul|i have a ten¬ 
dency at leaf! to exclude from the Service of their 
country Men likely to be ufeful to it. Great num¬ 
bers of thofe who engage in trade and manufac¬ 
ture (than whom none are held in higher eflimation 

b J 
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by the author) or who enter into various profef- 
fions, frequently acquire very large fortunes, and 
feldom, if they have talents and perfeverance, fail 
to obtain independence. What faimefs, juftice, or 
reafon is there then in marking the chara&er of the 
official man alone with difrefpeCk, and himfelf as 
unfit to have reward in any cafe, beyond an annual 
ftipend for his labour and fervices, juft fufficient for 
his necelfary current expences, however faithfully 
and diligently he may have difcharged an important 
truft for a long feries of years ? Surely it is not 
unwife or unreafonable that the public fhould be in 
a fituation to bid to a limited extent for talents, in 
competition with other honourable and lucrative 
profeifions, and various branches of trade and 
manufactures *. 

It has always been juftly held in a free country, 

and particularly in this, to be one of its greateft 

privileges, that the chief ariftocracy, as far as 
* 

* The Author moft readily admits that fortunes thus ac* 
q aired are, in general, the honourable reward of talents and in. 
dufiry, fortunately exerted in a country where profperity has 
given th«u room for exertion, and under a conftitution which 
provides at once for their fecurity and their diftinAion. He has 
witneffed initances of this fort frequently, with peculiar &tis> 
diction. 

r relates 
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relates to the management of its public concerns* 
fhould be an ari floe racy of talent and of virtue, 
as well as of rank and property; which principle 
would bedeftroyed if remuneration for public fer- 
vices fhould be Withheld ; and the community 
would be deprived of all its advantages. Not only 
the great offices of ftate, but fome others of moft 
efficiency muft then be confined to men of hereditary 
wealth and independence; and, with all the proper 
refpefb which fhould be entertained for fuch men, it 
muft be allowed that, for the acquifition and inv- 
provement of talents neceflary for the higher offices, 
the paffing occafionally through the inferior fitua- 
tions, and that principle of a&ivity which animates 
men in the' attainment, fo much more than in the 
mere pofl'effion, of power and ftation, are much 
more favorable than the,, honours claimable by 
defeent alone. 

It is true that magnanimity and genuine patriotic 
ambition will look for a nobler reward for their fer- 
vices, than the emolumentsof office; but, in the 
prefent ! tkte of fociety, a certain appearance is ef- 
fential to be preferved by pierforis in certain fta- 
'tions, which cannot be maintained -without a liberal 

pro- 
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provifion. That great ftatefman, who was “ poor 
** amidft a nation’s wealth,” whofe ambition was 
patriodfm, whofe expence and whofe ceconomy 
were only for the public, died in honourable po¬ 
verty. That circumftance certainly conveys no re¬ 
proach upon his memory; but when he had leifure 
to attend to his private concerns, it diftreffed him 
ferioufly to reflect that he had debts, without the 
means of paying them, which he could not have 
avoided incurring, except from a parfimony which, 
would have been called meannefs, or by accepting 
a remuneration from the public, which his enemies 
would have called rapacity ; for he ,had no expence 
of any fort that was not indifpenfably necefiary, ex¬ 
cept in improvements in his country refidence, 
where his houfe was hardly equal to the accommo¬ 
dation of the molt private gentleman *. 

> 

• Towards the latter part of Mr. Pitt’s life, fome debts 
preffed fo feverelyupon him, as to render it necefiary for fsvs o 
of his private jnd moft intimate friends to ftep in to fare him 
from immediate inconvenience, among aiassJNst^biisg. 

Mn ' Pill *s—osHr—whmis-hs s ha — yshlited : -which ailiit- 
anpe Mr. Pitt agreed to avail himfelf of only on the «x- 
prefs condition of his friends receiving repayment of the firms 
contributed, with intereft ; for fecnring which a part of his 
income was-to he fet afide, as a finking fund—He died! and 
the nation paid his remaining debts. 

r a la 
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In alluding to the embarraffed ftate of Mr. Pitt’s 
finances, it is due to his metnory from the Author, 
who was never feparated from him, either in per- 
fonal affettion or political attachment, from his firft 
entrance into public life, to almoft the very lateft 
hour of his. exiftence, to ftate a circumftance with 
refpeft to pecuniary matters infinitely to his credit. 

Early in 1789, when the nation was in a ftate 
of defpondency refpe&ing the health of our be¬ 
loved Sovereign, and a change in the adminiftra- 
tion was thought extremely probable, it occurred 
to feveral gentlemen of the firft refpeSability in the 
city of London, that Mr. Pitt, on quitting office, 
would be in a fituation of great embarrafTment, not 
only from fome debts which he had unavoidably 
incurred, but as to the means of his future fub- 
fiftence. They felt the ftrong impreifion, in which 
the nation participated, of his great virtues, as 
well as of his eminent talents; and they were 
fenfible> in common with their country, of the value 
of thofe fervices to which his life had been hitherto 
devoted, particularly to thofe commercial interefts 
'in which they were deeply concerned. Under this 
impreffion a certain number of merchants and 
flap-owners met, and refolved to raife the fum 

df 
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of ioojoool., to be prefented to him as a free gift— 
the well-earned reward of his meritorious exertions ; 
each fubfcriber engaging never to divulge the name 
of himfelf, or of any other perfon contributing, in 
order to prevent its being known to any one except 
themfelves, who the contributors were. The only 
exception to this engagement of fecrecy was a 
refpe&able Baronet *, who was deputed to come to 
the Author to lean} in what manner the token of 
efteem and gratitude (as it was expreffed) could be 
prefented moft acceptably to Mr. Pitt; whofe name 
was to be as carefully concealed from Mr. Pitt as 
the others. 

Highly flattering as the offer was, and feafonable 
as the a£t would have been (proceeding from a fet 
of gentlemen whofe motives mull have been pure 
and dilinterefled, not only in fuch an unequivocal 
mark of regard for a falling minifter, but from the 
mode of carrying their object into effect,) the au- 


* Sir Robert Prefton, then member for Dover, who gave 
many proofs of kindnefs and attachment to Mr. Pitt, but never 
a iked a Angle favor of - him: who being ftill living, no further 
tribute of juftice can be paid to him. 

F 3 
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thor entertained doubts of Mr. Pitt accepting the 
proffered bounty, and therefor^thought it right to 
apprize him of the intention. This occafioned a 
long difcuffion on the fubjeff, which ended in Mr. 
Pitt exprefling a pofitive and fixed determination 
to decline the acceptance of the liberal and gene¬ 
rous offer: a determination that nothing could 
fhake : for when it was urged that it never could 
fee known to him who the fubfcribers were, and that 
they were men whofe fortunes put them out of all 
probability of ever foliciting the fmalleft favor from 
him ; his reply was, “ that if he fliould, at any 
«* future time of his life, return to office, he fliould 
* e never fee a gentleman from the city without its 
• e occurring to him that he might be one of his 
“ fubfcribers.’* 

This pofitive determination was communicated 
fey the author to the Baronet before alluded to, 
which put an end to the meafure*; and in a few 
days after, Mr; Pitt, in converting about his future 
plans, told the author, he had taken a fixed refolu- 
tion to return to the Bar, and to apply unremit¬ 
tingly to that profeffion, in order to extricate hirii- 
felf from his difficulties, and to fecure, as far as he 

fliould 
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Ihouid be able, the means of future indepen¬ 
dence. 

The author will not deny the perfonal fatis- 
fa&ion which he feels in having it in his power 
to communicate this anecdote to his readers: but he. 
conceives that its communication may have a ufe 
beyond the mere gratification of private feeling, or 
of. public curiolity. It will (hew the fpirit of difin- 
tereftednefs and independence which may exid in 
times that have been ueprefented as pregnant with 
felfiflmefs, corruption, and venality; and will fur- 
nifh an example to future minifters of that fentiment 
of high and fcrupulous honor (a prominent feature 

in the chara&er of Mr. Pitt) which is the bed 

• - * 

pledge and guardian of public and private virtue. 

Were a minifter like him to arife, (and who does 

not pray for fuch an event ?) who, befidcs his own 

unavoidable expences, had a family to fupport, his 

embarraffment mud be fuch as, with a man even of 

the firmed mirfd, would hang heavy on its powers, 

and divide, if not weaken thole exertions, which the 
• * 

public weal ihouid engrofs. 

f 4 
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In expenditure .from the public purfe, there is a 
diftindion fufficiently obvious between penfions and 
rewards apparently of private favor; and fums ex- 
prefsly devoted to public purpofes. The firft ought 
icrupulouily to be inveftigated, at Ieaft as far as the 
examination may be made without endangering the 
dignity of enquiry: and we admit^moft unequivocally, 
that the latter ought to be carefully and anxioufly 
■watched. We are aware that the general axiom, that 
wealth is power, is peculiarly applicable to our pre- 
fent Sate, and that the huifianding our refources is 
necelfary for the continuance of that power which 
is to proyide for our own fafety. It mull not be 
deemed invidious if, while we urge a fair and ade¬ 
quate remuneration for public fervices, we diftindly 
and plainly ftate our opinion of the propriety of 

preventing, by every poiEble means, all fecret 
_ * 

emoluments. The public lofes much more than 
the money by allowing any part of its income to be 
converted or employed to the ufe or emolument of 
its fervantsit is the advantage, and ought- to be 
the condition, of a fair, open, and liberal reward 
for public fervice, through all its gradations, to fu» 
perfede every other fource of remuneration. The 

firft 
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firft is an encouragement to honed and honorable 
merit in the performance of that fervice with zeal 
and fidelity; the laft has an evident tendency to 
taint the purity of office, and to turn into other 
channels than thofe of the public intered the ex¬ 
ertions of its officers. Nor is it poffible for any fer- 
vant of the public to impofe too drift a guard upon 
himfelf againft deriving the fmalleft advantage from 
his fituadon by any indireft means whatever. 

It has been (hewn iftw far there is a ground for 
the call for further retrenchments, and the extent 
to which the utmoft poffible ftretch of thefe would 
lighten the burthens of the people. It is, in truth, 
one of thofe clamours where loudnefs is fubflituted 
for force, but of which the found is much more 
powerful than the juftice. The retrenchments which 
have been fuggefted on more fober grounds, though 
occafionally by perfons not the mod converfant either 
■with the refources or the neceflary expenditure of 
the (late, have been of two kinds; either of mere 
^economy, fuppofing the fervices to be indifpen- 
fible; or of policy, fuppofing the fervices to be 
needlefs. The laft, it is obvious, ought at all times 
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to bo weighed carefully ; and with a fober and deli- 
berate judgment. * 

On the more extenfive confideration refped- 
ing the expenditure for the great branches of 
the public fervice, whatever ftrong opinions the 
author entertains on the fubjeffc, it is not meant 
to enter into any detail here, as it would not 
be ufeful, on his foie authority, to do fo : he will 
content himfelf with repeating an obfervation he has 
made in public, and often en«l|avoured to enforce in 
private, that no new or additional expence lhould be 
incurred in any department, without the previous 
knowledge and entire approbation of the minifter, 
who is refponfible for the .due management of the 
finances of the country. An invariable adherence 
to that principle muft always be of the very utmoft 
importance: but above all in times like the pre- 
fent, when our war-eftablifhmentof every fort is not 
only the inllrument of our national glory, but the 
means of our national fafqty, the provifion for our 
national exiftence. The other branch of faving* 
that by which the fame fervices may be performed 
at a cheaper rate, deferves the mod ferious in- 

veftigatior. 
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veftlgation, and, it is hoped, has undergone the 
moft anxious confideration, in order to the attain¬ 
ment of that laudable end. But the retrenchments 
fhould leave the fubftantial objefts of the expendi¬ 
ture in as full efficient vigour as before ; otherwife 
the fafety of the country would be endangered, at 
a moment when the ftorm beats furioufly againfl 
it, and the ruins of other political fabrics are feen 
all around us. 


The remaining fubjeft of animadverfion or com¬ 
plaint, the juftice of which has alfo been ex¬ 
amined in the foregoing pages, the increafe of the 
Influence of the Crown, is a topic to which the jea- 
loufy of a free country like ours is always difpofed 
to liften, with prepoffeffion in favor of the affirma¬ 
tive ; yet, from the celebrated motion of Mr. Dun¬ 
ning downwards, the complaints of this influence, 
although they have been found to be greatly exag¬ 
gerated, have been patiently inveftigated, and effec¬ 
tual means of reform have been adopted. 

■ 

The greatly increafed revenue, 'and all the other 
augmented and accumulated bufinefs of the ftate, 
have unavoidablyoccafioned forae increafeof patron¬ 
age ; 
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agej but the influence created by fuch means is 
infinitely lhort of what has been given up by the 
meafures of ceconomy and regulation to which re* 
courfe has been had, efpecially when the defcription 
and value of the employments created is compared 
with thofe aboliihed; and it will not be denied to us 
that the manners of the times; the conftant exig¬ 
ence of a watchful oppofidon; the modern ufage 
of parliament; the liberty of the prefs; and the un¬ 
bounded circulation of the productions which that 
liberty entourages; all confpire to limit in practice 
that influence which, in other times, was fo powerful 
and fo prevailing. Not to go back to the more 
ancient periods of our hiftory, when the great 
weight of the prerogative bore down all oppofition, 
whether of the parliament or the people; even 
fince the prerogative has been defined and limited 
by the Revolution, when the people, having recently 
fliaken off their yoke, were likely to have ftretched 
their newly-acquired rights to the utmoft, there has 
not been a reign in which the influence of the 
Crc^sra has been fo unceafingly controlled by the 
jealoufy of the Houfe of Commons as that of His 
prefent Majefty. 


It 
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It is meant to fpeak with refpeft of Oppofition ; 
that is, of Oppofition in the abftraft, without re¬ 
ference to any individual perfon, or combination of 
perfons. An author who wrote the trad here 
alluded to, under the eye of that great minif- 
ter, whofe firft exertions, after his acceflion to po» 
litical power, it was meant to record and illuftrate, 
has defined Oppofition in the following impartial and 
honorable terms; and it is to the credit of that iiluf- 
trious ftatefman's candor and liberality that (as the 
author informs us*) Mr.Pitthinjfelf revifed and cor¬ 
rected the pamphlet in quefiion “ It is material 
“ to confider whence arifes this general fafe-guard, 
4 ‘ which the public poffeffes, againft the malverfa- 
“ tion of minifters againft the intentional abufe, or 
“ the ignorant mifapplication, of the powers with 
“ which they are intrufted. The popular nature 
“ of our government fumilhes a check, of which 
“ the operation is conftant, becaufe it is excited by 
“ natural and increafing caufes. The opportunity 
“ which parliament affords to the young, the 
“ .buftling, and the ambitious, of canvaffing public 


* Hiitory of the Proceedings of the Parliament of 1784, 
publilhed in 1785. Mackenzie’s works, laft edition, vol. 7. 
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“ meafures, is one pf thofe falutary counterpoifes 
M ‘which ottr conllitution affords againft the weight 
“ of the Executive Power. The Oppofition in 
** Britain is a fort of public body, which, in the 
“ practice at leaft of our government, is perfectly 
“ known and efiablilhed. The province of this 
*.* ex-official body, when it ads in a -manner falutary 
“ to the Hate, is to watch with jealoufy over the 
** condud of adminiftration ; to corred the abufes, 
** and to refill the corruptions of its power ; to 
“ reftrain whatever may be exceffive, to moderate 
“ what may be inconfiderate, and to fupply what 
“ maybe defedive in its meafures.” 

Such, I agree with that author, are the legiti¬ 
mate and refpedable fundions of Oppofition, con- 
fidered as a pradical branch of the conftitution of 
Great Britain: fuch powers, and fuch jealoufy, it 
is hoped they will always exercife and entertain. 

The moll degrading corruption of a ftatefman, 
or his friends, is indeed, by the influence of money; 
but public men may be corrupted by the love of 
power, as well as by lull of gain ; may be bribed 
by means' of their pride,’ their obftihacy, or thefr 
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refentment; they may be milled even by miftaken 
ideas of virtue. In guiding or oppofing councils, 
by which great public interefts are fought to be 
promoted, men muft look to the means by which 
the country may be benefited, independently of 
private intereft, and in pofiible cafes, independently 
of private reputation. In the machine of State are 
many movements with which the people are not 
acquainted; and the ftatefman who guides them 
muft often ferve the people faithfully and effec¬ 
tually by acting contrary to the opinions of what 
they conceive to be beft fuited to their fervice. 
A virtuous ftatefman muft a£t from higher motives 
than either his own immediate intereft, or his own 
immediate reputation : his intereft, a patriot ftatef¬ 
man muft remember, is that of his country ; his re¬ 
putation muft often be left to the juftice of pof- 
terity. 


THE END. 


Svahan and Preftod, 
Pi interi Street, London, 
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OPINION 


OF 

LORD ERSKINE. 


My Lords., 

I entirely agree with my Noble Friend 
who gave the notice, * that notwith¬ 
standing the imperfections with which 
time may have visited our happy Consti¬ 
tution, it is the best and wisest upon the 
face of the earth, and under which there 
is the greatest enjoyment of happiness 
and freedom; but it is impossible to con¬ 
template that perfection without advert¬ 
ing to the principles which are its essential 
characteristic. Its characteristic was cor¬ 
rectly expressed by my Noble Friend next 
to me, *j- when he said, that Parliament 
was the author of it, and tjrat, like our an¬ 
cestors, from whom we inherited our free¬ 
dom, we should rally rqund Parliament 
I agree with my Noble Friend, because 
jn rallying round Parliament, or in other 
words, round the King, Lords, and Com¬ 
mons, we are rallying round the Consti- 
• tution jind the La-tys. 

It is the cause of the immediate re¬ 
ference to this sound doctrine that obliges 
me to address your Lordships. My Noble 
Friends have adverted to the late exercise 
of Privileges by the House of Commons, 

* Earl Grey. + Lord Grenville. 
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and of the sensation they have created. 
If they alluded only to the disturbances 
in this great city which we inhabit, I join 
in lamenting them ; but if they involve 
in this sentiment, the resistance by those 
who have been the objects of them—if 
they allude to actions, which though 
not pending, are in immediate prospect, 
I must declare that I consider it to be a 
matter of the greatest magnitude and im¬ 
portance, which the laws alone ought to 
determine, and with which your Lord- 
ships have at present no manner of concern, 
but which may come legally and judicially 
before you. 

No man would more zealously defend 
the Privileges of Parliament, or of either 
House of Parliament, than he should ; and 
he admitted, that what either branch of 
the Legislature had been for the course 
of ages exercising with the acquiescence 
of the whole Legislature, would, in -the 
absence of Statutes, which ivouhl be the 
grand question , be Evidence of the com-, 
nron law of Parliament, and, as such, of 
the common law of the land. The juris¬ 
diction of Courts rested in. a great measure 
upon the same foundation; but besides 
that, these precedents, as applicable alike 
to all of them, were matters of grave and 
deliberate consideration—they were, and 
must be,' determined in the end by the 
Law. :He knew tiiat the contrary was 
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Insisted upon by the Commons, when they 
committed Lord Chief Justice Pemberton * 

holding a plea of them in his Court; 
but so far was he from considering sucli 
a claim as matter of argument under this 
Government of Law, that I say (said his 
Lordship,) that if upon the present oc¬ 
casion, a similar attack was made upon 
my Noble and Learned Friend who sits 
next me, "j- for the exercise of his legal 
jurisdiction, I would resist the usurpation 
with my strength, and bones, and blood. 
Why was any danger to the House of 
Commons or the Country to be anticipated 
by a sober appeal to the judgment of the 
Laws ? If his Noble and Learned Friend 
and his Brethren'the Judges had no*juris¬ 
diction over the Privileges of the House 
of Commons, they would say they had 
no jurisdiction. If they thought they had 
they would give a just decision according 
to the facts and circumstances of the case, 
whatever they might be. 

The King’s Attorney General and a 
Member of the House of Commons, when 
called upon by the Serjeant at Arms, for 
advice upon tjie subject, was obliged, and 
most properly, to admit that there was no 
precedent to be found for his forcible 
proceeding, and that if death ensued he 
£ould not undertake to justify him, bet 
that he would stand justified or not, is the 

* See Page l(i. f Lord Ellenbt .vu^u. 
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breaking of the house was held lawful or 
unlawful.* Was this the character of an 
immemorial and an acknowledged jur^ 
diction ? But it was said that there was an 
end of the Privileges of Parliament if they 
must pray in aid the King, or any other 
authority, to support their jurisdiction. 
Yet, in the very instance alluded to, they 
were obliged to pray in aid the King—not 
of his laws indeed, to which the people 
would have paid the most implicit obe¬ 
dience, but of his bayonets. He desired to 
warn their Lordships against too hasty a re¬ 
sort to force. It was a dangerous resort, 
which never could be necessary in the 
government of the British people; let the 
laws speak first, and the people,, ipstead of 
resisting, would obey. 

There was another view in which this 
question must be looked at. He was giv¬ 
ing no opinion whatever on the subject, but 
stating only the question. Suppose there 
should be positive statutes upep this subject, 
before the possible origin of any jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons—it was con¬ 
tended that there were—he was still giving 
no opinion. But was it not. open to the 
subject, if he were advised to plead such 
statutes in bar of the" privileges in the cases 
contended for? And could any authority 
but a Court of Law over-rule such a plea ? 
Could the Commons themselves resist the 

* See the Opinion of the Attorney General; pHge 13- 
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effect of such statutes, to which they were 
parties? There might be statutes, indeed, 
on such a subject, which, except in form, 
wanted no judicial cognizance, because 
every man could read for himself. If a 
written law would bear two interpretations, 
and the worst interpretation had been given 
to it by a series of decisions, that worst 
interpretation was undoubtedly the law; 
but where a statute spoke a clear, plain, 
unambiguous language, the people had a 
right to the protection of its letter. The 
Parliament might repeal it; but whilst it 
was a statute, neither the King, Lords, or 
Commons, or all of them, had any domi¬ 
nion over it. ■» 

On that very ground he had defended 
from death, some of the subjects of this 
country; their Lordships might not have 
been sitting to-day to hear him, if upon 
these grounds he had not successfully de¬ 
fended the dominion of the laws. He was 
then told that a conspiracy to levy war 
against the King was treason, as an attack 
upon the natural life of the King; he had 
said No! because the statute of Edward III. 
under any interpretation , had said no also. 
He was told that Lord Hale and others were 
against him ; to which he had answered, 
irreverently perhaps, but in other respect 
rightly, that their authorities were no more 
against a positive, unambiguous statute, 
than so many large flies buzzing against a 
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wall; and so he should for ever maintain. 
1-ord Erskinc here said, ** I would rather 
die, my Lords, than submit to any domi¬ 
nion but that of the wriiten law of the 
land. I know the Jaw upon this subject, 
my Lords, as well as any of your Lord- 
ships; it is impossible I should nqt; and 
it would be criminal to surrender, or even 
to withhold my opinion.” If he had 
been warm upon the subject he must be 
pardoned; he could not alter his nature— 
what he had ever been through life he must 
be to-day—what had been the character of 
his mind and understanding must continue 
to be its character. He made no apology 
to his noble friends for this expression of his 
opinion. They would little deserve the 
character they justly' had in the country, if 
they were capable not merely from courtesy 
but even from confidence and affection, to 
compromise opinions upon such grave and 
important questions. He was most sincerely 
attached to the principles of those with 
whom he had so long acted, and particu¬ 
larly to his two noble friends, whose un¬ 
questionable integrity-and superior talents 
entitled them to the greaf station which 
they must ever hold in the opinions of man¬ 
kind. It was to secure that pre-eminence 
that he made these observations, because he 
knew that nothing could, ever secure con¬ 
tentment and happiness in this country, but 
the PROTECTION AND DOMINION OF THE 
LAW. 



THE 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 

UPON 

SIR F. RURDETT’s ARREST. 

Query —-TheSeijeantat Arms attending tluS 
House of Commons, having in the execution 
of this Warrantbeen resisted,and turned outof 
Sir Francis Burdett’s dwelling-house by force. 
Your opinion is desired whether in 
the execution of this Warrant, he will 
be justified in breaking open the outer 
or any inner door of the private dwell¬ 
ing-house of Sir Francis Burdett, or of any 
other person in which there is reason¬ 
able cause to suspect he is concealed, 
for the purpose of apprehending him; 
And whether he may take to his assist* 
ance a sufficient civil or military force for 
that purpose, such force acting under the 
direction of a Civil Magistrate? And whe¬ 
ther such proceedings will be justifiable 
during the nightas well as in the day time? 
Opinion .-—“ No instance is stated to me, 
?xid I presume that none is to be found, in 
which the outer door of a house has been 
broken open under the Speaker’s Warrant, 
for the purpose of apprehending the person 
against whom such Warrant issued then 
being therein. I must, therefore, form my 
opinion altogether upon cases which have 
arisen upon the execution of writs or War¬ 
rants issuing form other Courts, and which 
seem to fall within the same principle* 

C 
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“ I find it laid down in Semayne's case, 
5 Co. 91. that were the King is a party, 
the Sheriff may break open the Defend¬ 
ant’s house, either to arrest him or to 
do other execution of the King’s process ; 
if otherwise, he cannot enter. So if the 
Defendant be in the house of another man, 
the Sheriff may do the same ; but he can¬ 
not break into the house of the Defendant 
in the execution of any process at the suit 
of an individual. This distinction proceeds, 
as I apprehend,upon the greater importance 
of enforcing the process of the Crown for 
the public benefit, than that of individuals 
for the support of their private rights. Rea¬ 
soning from hence, I should think that the 
Speaker’s Warrant, which had issued to ap¬ 
prehend a man under sentence of commit¬ 
ment for a Breach of the Privileges of the 
House of Commons, might be executed in 
the same manner with criminal process in 
the name of the King, inasmuch as those 
Privileges were given to the House of Com¬ 
mons for the benefit of the public only; arid 
the public are interested in the due support 
of them.-—If the act had been done, and I 
were asked whether it oo’uld be defended, I 
should say that it could; but where it is 
previously known that the executi&n of 
the Warrant will be resisted by force, and 
if degith should ensue in such a conflict, 
the officer who executes the Warrant .would 
stand justified; or not, as the breaking of the 
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house may be held lawful or unlawful. 
I feel myself obliged to bring this under 
liis notice, leaving him to judge for him¬ 
self whether he will venture to act upon 
my opinion which has no direct authority 
in point to support it, but rests upon rea¬ 
soning from other cases, which appear to 
me to fall within the same principle. 
Should the officer resolve to break i.njp 
the house, if it be found necessary, he 
must be careful, first, to signify the cause 
of his coming, and make request to open 
the doors, and not use any force until it 
appears that those within will not comply; 
and he should be assured that the party 
whom he seeks to apprehend is within 
the house. For the purpose of executing 
the Warrant, he may take with him a 
sufficient force of such description as the 
nature of the case renders necessary. If 
he has reason to apprehend a degree of 
resistance, which can only be repelled by a 
military force, he may take such force; with 
‘him; but in this case it will be prudent to 
take with him also a civil Magistrate. 

** I do not think it advisable to. execute 
the warrant in the night. 

“ The Officer should understand, that 
when Sir Francis Burdett has once been 
arrested, if he afterwards effects his escape 
or is rescued, his own house or the house of 
any other person into which he retreats, may 
be broken for the purpose of re-taking him. 

Unf gift’s Inji, April 8 . ** V. GrIBBS. 



COMMITTAL 

or 

SIR FRANCIS PEMBERTON, 

, Chief Justice of the Coart of King's Bench, 

fhe case of Mr. Topham , Serjeant at Arms* 

let. tVIUIAM AND MABY. 

» 

Sir Francis Pemberton, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench, and Sir Thomas Jones, 
one of the Judges of the same Court, wero 
ordered to attend the House of Commons in 
consequence of the petition of Mr. Topham, 
Seijeant at Arms. 

On the 10th of July, 1689, Sir Francis 
Pemberton being at the Bar—the Speaker 
said, ** The House has been acquainted 
“ there was an action brought in the King's 
Bench, 34 Car. 2, by one Jay against 
" Serjeant Topham. To which action he 
“ pleaded the jurisdiction of this House; and 
“ that it proceeded to a demurrer, and the 
4t plea was over-ruled by you as Chief 
“ 3 ustieg,; so the House has sent for you to 
“ know upon what ground you did it.” 

'Sir Francis Pemberton. —Under ‘favour”’ 
I can say nothing to this action ; but this! 
Can say, if the Defendant should plead he 
did arrest him by the edmmand of this 
House, and should plead that *o the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Court of King’s Bench (I can 
say nothing to this particular action), but I 
thinki with submission, I can satisfy you 
that such a plea ought to be over-ruled ; 
and I take it the law is very clear as to 
this. 
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The Speaker demanded that he should 
forthwith give the reasons that would satisfy 
the House it was so. 

Sir Francis Pemberton said, he could 
only speak generally—and whether the 
order for taking Jay into custody was 
pleadable to the jurisdiction, I did appre¬ 
hend by the law it was not pleadable. 
As to the justification of this, I cannot, 
may be, upon the sudden, be prepared 
with such reasons as will satisfy the House. 
If they put it upon me to tell my present 
apprehensions, that is another thing. 

Mr. Speaker ,—I believe the House will 
be willing to hear your present apprehen¬ 
sions. # 

Sir Fiaticis Pemberton .—The question is 
of the manner of pleading this Older of 
the House—whether it may be pleaded to 
the jurisdiction of the Court or not. And 
under favour, I have always taken it that 
such a plea could not be pleaded to the 
jurisdiction of the Court, but it is a good 
plea by way of bar. The justification here 
is a proper matter of bar, and ’tis a good 
justification ;* fmt whether the Court shall 
be excluded tiieir jurisdiction, that they 
shall not know whether this is true or no is 
the question ; for if this be pleaded to the 
jurisdiction there is. an end of it. Now 
here it is allowed by all people living, I 
think n<F'Judge ever denied it, that the 
Order of this House was sufficient to take 
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any one into custody. No Judge, I pre¬ 
sume, ever thought otherwise; but if this 
he pleaded to the jurisdiction, the hands of 
the Court are closed. So that whether he 
had such an order or not is not to be 
inquired of by the Court. He that does 
any thing under an Act of Parliament 
docs it under as high an authority as he 
that acts under the authority of this House, 
for that is the authority of the nation : yet 
in those cases, though you are tender that 
none be prejudiced acting by that authority, 
yet you have never made any provision 
that it might be pleaded to the jurisdiction. 
The King’s Bench hath a general jurisdic¬ 
tion to examine the things that are done, 
whether fairly or not. This plea is allow¬ 
able, and ought to bo allowable to any 
action of trespass to be brought. But 
under favour, 1 must submit it to you—I 
take the law to be manifestly plain—That 
by wav of plea to the jurisdiction it cannot 
be, but it ought to be over-ruled. This is 
my present apprehension. 

The Judges then withdrew, and the 
House came to the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Orders and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the House being pleaded to 
the jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
Bench ought not to be over-ruled.” 

On July 19th, the Judges attended again. 

Sir Francis Pemberton then stated the par*, 
ticular case of Jay v. Top ham. The case was 
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sin action of Trespass for arresting and de-» 
taming him in prison by the space of ten 
days, and keeping him till he paid 30/.-to- 
let him out of prison. To this the Defen¬ 
dant pleaded that he did it by an order of 
the House, and this he pleaded to the juris¬ 
diction of the Court, that the Court had 
pothing to do with it, nor ought further to 
examine the matter ; and upon that there 
was a demurrer; and upon the demurrer, it 
was by the Court adjudged that he should 
answer over—that is, that he should plead in 
bar of the action. 

Now, Sir, as to the reasons. When this 
action was pleaded to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, I could find no judgment at all 
against the jurisdiction of the Court in any 
such case, nor any vote of this House, or 
any thing or order against it at all. And 
finding no footsteps of law, I did consider 
then what was reasonable and fitting to be 
done. T knew we had a jurisdiction in the 
case of such an action as this is—That this 
«l^ouse is a superior court, of a higher nature 
than the King’s Bench, and of a greater au¬ 
thority; brn then on the other side 1 con¬ 
sidered if tnfcsCourts of Law could not ex¬ 
amine it, there would be a cause struck off 
by a bare allegation without any more to do; 
for if wc had no cognizance of it; if wc 
could not examine the matters that were 
done in pursuance of the- orders of this 
House, how could wc impanuei a J.ury, 
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and to wliat purpose should we try it y 
for, if we could not give damages if he 
exceeded his authority what should We 
examine it for? Where justifications are 
made by Act of Parliament, yet forced 
as the matter in those cases is, I never 
heard there was any provision made for 
pleading to the jurisdiction, though it is by 
a higher authority than this House is; nor 
is this all—for in this case if we could not 
examine it, the man would be without any 
remedy in the world'—so that if one of 
your Officers should abuse your orders, the 
person that he hath abused could have no 
help if the Courts of Law could not help 
him—so that my apprehensions were, that 
unless the Courts of Law had jurisdiction 
of all such actions as these were, this man 
must be remediless if he had suffered wrong. 

Sir Thomas Jones spoke to the same 
effect; and he add«d, “ Where the entire 
matter is transacted in this House, there a 
plea to the jurisdiction of the Court is 
proper; but in the present case I did con¬ 
ceive that that jurisdiction was most proper, 
that could try and determine, the whole 
merits of the cause between- noth parties. 
The authority of this House is great, but 
with' all reverence be it spoken, the au¬ 
thority of an Act of Parliament is greater 
than the authority of this House—and in 
case one man does any thing by virtue of 
an Act of Parliament, if any other nian 
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shall be so hardy as to question his doing 
his datyi the party so questioned is either 
jto plead in bar especially, as he may 
plead generally, and gave in evidence 
.the special matter, but it never was known 
that any man should offer to say, I am 
an Officer by Apt of Parliament, and 
therefore demand whether you will take 
cognizance of the matter, having done 
what I did by Act of Parliament.” 

Notwithstanding these reasons the House 
resolved, ^ 

“ That Sir Francis Pemberton and Sir 
Thomas Jones, giving judgment to over¬ 
rule the plea, to the jurisdiction of the 
Court of King's Bench in the case be¬ 
tween Jay and Topham, had broken the 
privileges of this House.” 

And, by order of the House, both Sir 
Francis Pemberton and Sir Thomas Jones, 
were taken into custody for the said breach 
of privilege, and lay by till there came 
a prorogation. 

all this did not intimidate future 
Judges. I^we may trust to history, the 
Lord Clilef JuSlice Holt asserted the juris¬ 
diction of the Court with a high tone. 

In the Aylesbury Case, Lord Chief 
Justice Holt and several Lawyers Were 
hardy and resolute enough to oppose an 
order of the House of Commons, and 
brought it on in the Court of King’s Bench'. 

D 
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, *Tbe House of Commons, highly irritated 
at this contempt of their order, sent a Ser¬ 
jeant at Arms for the Judge to appear 
before theiyi; but that immortal and re- 
fohue defender of the laws, bade him, with 
a, thundering voice of authority, begone l 
-—On which they sent a second message 
by their Speaker, attended by as many 
members as espoused the measure. After 
pie Speaker had delivered his message* 
Lordship replied to him in the follow- 
|Kg remarkable words: “ Go back to 
jp&ur Chair, Mi*. Speaker, within these five 
minutes,--br you may. depend upon it T 
will send you to Newgate; you speak of 
your authority, but I tell you I sit here 
as an interpreter of the laws and distri¬ 
butor of justice, and were the whole 
House of Commons in your belly I would 
not stir one foot!”—The Speaker was pru¬ 
dent enough to retire; and the House 
were equally prudent to let the affair drop. 


THE END. 


J. D .nnet*, Prio’cr, Leather Lane, London. 






